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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


“ THE curriculum is ninety per cent teacher.” This 
assertion is being made by Christian educators with 
more and more conviction. If the statement is essen- 
tially true, the development of a consecrated and 
skilled staff of leaders is the first responsibility of a 
teaching church. The past decade has witnessed a 
rapid improvement in curriculum materials, and many 
have expected that, in some mysterious way, teaching 
methods would advance automatically. But, too 
often, these better materials in the hands of untrained 
leaders have produced disappointment and discourage- 
ment. The training of leaders for the teaching task 
must parallel the introduction of higher types of cur- 
ricula. 

Denominational education boards are therefore lay- 
ing greater stress than formerly upon the training of 
a leadership qualified for the educational work of the 
local church. Their efforts, through both denomina- 
tional and interdenominational channels, have not 
been without reward. The past dozen years have seen 
a remarkable growth in the number of leaders in 
training. The chief problem confronting the friends of 
leadership training today is that of how to develop 
actual skill in teaching rather than a mere verbal ac- 
quaintance with a few psychological laws. 

In making available for the leadership training 
program materials which are educationally sound and 
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relatively inexpensive, the Leadership Training Pub- 
lishing Association is rendering a unique service. This 
association is an unincorporated group of representa- 
tives of the educational, editorial and publishing agen- 
cies of “ such evangelical denominations as may desire 
to cooperate in the purposes of the Association,” which 
are “to prepare and publish through the denomina- 
tional houses, materials needed in the conduct of the 
leadership training program of the cooperating de- 
nominations.” Through its various committees the 
Association selects writers, circulates outlines and 
manuscripts for rigid criticism, and publishes those 
which meet the high requirements of the present-day 
training program. The books already published are 
evidence of the past success and present standing of 
this cooperative association. 
' Young People and Their Leaders has been written 
for those who guide the religious life of young people 
. from eighteen to twenty-three years of age. Its points 
of special emphasis are the methods and materials to 
be used in making this guidance effective. It is 
planned as a companion volume to Administering the 
Young People’s Department of the Local Church by 
Cecil D. Smith, which discusses the organization and 
conducting of the department work as a whole. 

Dr. Harry T. Stock, the author selected to prepare 
the present volume, is an outstanding authority in the 
field of work with young people. His contributions to 
better materials for their use are many. The methods 
of leading them which he has advanced have the merits 
of educational soundness and practical use. As Secre- 
tary of the Department of Young People’s Work of 
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the Congregational Education Society he has made a 
host of followers both within his own denomination 
and in the wider interdenominational fellowship, in 
which he holds various positions. 

The Association has no hesitancy in recommending 
this book to the various denominational and interde- 
nominational agencies for use in their training pro- 
grams and to all young people’s leaders for thoughtful 
study. 

ErwWIN L. SHAvER, Chairman, 
Editorial and Educational Section. 
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CHAPTER I 
LEADERSHIP 


The aim of this chapter is to consider some of the 
prerequisites for Christian leadership. 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. Write an analysis of at least six of the young 
people in your group, in terms of their home back- 
ground, total environment, education, interests, ca- 
pacities, skills, friendships, needs. 

2. Analyze your own leadership in terms of progress 
with individual members of the group, difficulties in 
“ getting anywhere”’ with them, the inadequacies of 
the subject matter for study, the general arrangements 
under which you work. 

3. Check or grade yourself in terms of the nine sug- 
gestions made in the section, “‘ Some Basic Considera- 
tions.” (See below.) 


A boy grows into young manhood, accomplishes the 
seemingly impossible, becomes an international hero 
in a day, and conducts himself with amazing sanity 
and poise. Another boy, reputed to be a “ model 
youth,” commits a heinous crime. The students at a 
football game “ boo ” a notorious criminal, accustomed 
to public applause, until he is forced to leave the 
grounds. But thousands of lads regard this gangster 
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as a hero. One sorority has the reputation of setting 
the pace in questionable social pastimes; another house 
of girls stands regularly at the head of the scholarship 
list and is known for its practical idealism. 

What accounts for such differences? The young 
people involved are individuals. Their inheritance de- 
termines, in some measure, what they will become; 
but home environment, school training and the char- 
acter of their friendships are chiefly responsible for 
the tendencies of their lives. 

They all follow leadership. The wise, constructive 
and satisfying home life of one boy inspired in him 
the determination to develop into a certain type of 
manhood and to use his abilities and influences in be- 
half of the social good. Another boy, without this 
wholesome adult comradeship, took his leadership 
from the movies and from gangland stories. The 
angered students had been stirred by the address of a 
business man who had painted the menace of the 
racketeers in vivid colors. The younger boys who 
idolized the gangster had not had that training which 
enabled them to discriminate between public bene- 
factors and public enemies. The quality of life in 
fraternities and sororities is dependent largely upon 
the type of supervision exercised by alumni and upon 
the kind of “ leadership material ” which is sought for 
membership in the active chapter. 

Whether we desire it or not, we are leaders. Those 
who have accepted responsibility as teachers or advis- 
ors have chosen, in a special sense, to help mold the 
character of those who are on the threshold of adult- 
hood. They are attempting a task which seems almost 
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impossible: that of trying to draw forth ideas, to shape 


ideals, to inspire motives and to develop character dur- _ 


ing the few minutes which the church can snatch from 
the busy week of these restless youth. And yet it is not 
a fool’s dream to hope that an appreciable contribu- 
tion can be made toward this worthy end. Most of us 
attribute to some wise leader of our youth much of 
whatever goodness we possess and gratefully credit 
that leader with inspiring ideals which have given 
direction and control to all of our experience. 


SoME Basic CONSIDERATIONS 


It is important that we periodically examine our 
own equipment for our task. It is likewise necessary 
that we occasionally review the nature and the out- 
reach of the Christian program itself. The following 
paragraphs suggest prerequisites to any program of 
Christian development: 

Religion Concerns the Whole of Life. It gives 
flavor, quality, direction, purpose and control to all 
experience. It determines what we shall love and what 


we shall hate. It holds in check certain low passions : 


and it releases a daring expression of certain high pas- 
sions. It has to do with the way we act in families as 
much as it does with our interpretation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. It is a seven-day-a-week matter which 
affects the quality of our lonely moments as well as 
the extent and nature of our work and play and study. 
Religion sets everything in its proper relationship. 
There is, therefore, no subject which is irrelevant to 
religion. 
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The Growing Leader Has an Increasing Sense of 
the Purpose of Life. He is devoting his time and in- 
terest to these young people because he believes that 
there is meaning in the universe, and because he wants 
to help them to discover it and to dedicate themselves 
to the high ends for which Christians should live. We 
are not here as puppets. The days are not a succes- 
sion of meaningless rounds of experience. Life itself 
matters. Each individual shares the divine purpose 
and each person has an opportunity to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the plan of the Creator. 

These young people are at the age and live in a time 
when doubts and fears and denials assail them. They 
need courage and assurance. Some of them see the 
lesser goals, the immediate thrills, as the things of most 
importance. Few of them have the perspective which 
is needed if they are to live the abundant life of which 
Jesus spoke. To be sure of some of the high meanings 
of life, to be committed to the purpose of Jesus Christ, 
and to radiate the joy and value of Christian experi- 
ence — these are basic to all successful leadership. 

The Church Leader Is Concerned with the Most 
Important Element of Life. If our adult church lead- 
ers could be brought to realize the crucial significance 
of their task, they would move far beyond the purpose 
of “‘ having interesting meetings ” or of “ teaching the 
lesson in the quarterly.” If they would but realize that 
this half hour or these two-hour periods of the week 
are devoted to that which is central in all of life, prepa- 
ration for the Sunday session would not begin on the 
morning of that day, nor would the class or society 
meeting be considered the end in itself or the comple- 
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tion of a process; rather, it would be one more oppor-. 
tunity in a continuing life-to-life relationship. 

The entire church must be brought to this conscious- 
ness. Too many adults are ready to relegate the Sun- 
day school to a minor if not insignificant place in the 
church. They think it can be led by a few willing 
workers on the fringes of their time. They finance it 
by the children’s pennies. They give it the cast-off 
song books that contain little good music and poetry 
and are even worse in their religious ideas. They buy 
the cheapest lesson materials available, although they 
would not be willing to substitute news-stand detective 
stories for Milton in the public schools. 

The Springs of Religion Are Within, although In- 
wardness Alone Does Not Constitute Religion. The 
Christian leader has a growing sense of fellowship with 
God. Simeon Stylites on his pillar made a travesty of 
religion, but the modern “ go-getter’’ who exercises 
his muscles eighteen hours a day, with no time allotted 
to mental or spiritual discipline, does not develop the 
inner resource necessary for life’s battles. 

The Christian loves the Lord with all his mind and 
heart and strength. He manifests the same spirit in 
relation to his fellow-man. Regardless of whether one 
begins with service or prayer, benevolence or study, 
the mind and heart must be given a chance to grow if 
the leader is to be effective among youth. Discussion 
groups and social contacts with young people will 
broaden the horizons of any alert adult. But unless he 
has his quiet moments of worship and study, it is not 
certain that his experience will be deepened or his 
ideals lifted; and there is danger in the broadening 
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process unless there is a heightened vision and a deep- 
ened experience. 

A Christian Leader Has an Abiding Loyalty to 
Christ, a Personal Commitment to Jesus as the Mas- 
ter of Life. The program of religious education within 
the Christian church is a program of Christian educa- 
tion. Those who stand before young people as the 
spokesmen or representatives of this educational proc- 
ess should be Christians. This does not mean that 
one teacher shall set up tests by which the Christianity 
of another is judged; it does not mean that in all re- 
spects we shall agree in our ideas. But it does mean 
that we believe in Jesus as the Guide of faith and con- 
duct, and that it is our continual effort to discover what 
his gospel requires of us today. It demands, too, that 
we shall not merely give lip-service to Jesus. We are 
to be disciples, in the same committed sense in which 
the first followers gave their loyalty to him. 

The Best Teaching Is That Which Comes Through 
the Companionship of a Sincere and Friendly Person- 
ality. We do not “teach lessons”; we teach young 
people. The pupil learns not so much from quarterlies 
and textbooks as from the character of the leader. 
The adult is constantly under observation and criti- 
cism. His daily living must demonstrate those atti- 
tudes and habits which he expects youth to develop, 
for they are caught largely by contagion. He must 
have that sincere loyalty to the principles of Jesus 
which will commend this way of life to observers. He 
must be so loyal to the church that the growing gen- 
eration will naturally and easily follow his example. 

Methods Are Important. Although we teach more 
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by what we are than by what we say, what we say and 
how we say it are matters of importance. A group 
must not be lectured or scolded to exasperation. The 
old process of reading Bible verses and then making a 
miscellaneous collection of comments on them will not 
suffice. Slavishly following the outline in a textbook 
is not only lazy but detrimental to good work. There 
is a best way for every class session, but no author can 
tell a particular teacher what it is; the best that he can 
do is to suggest what for him seems to be the best way 
as he approaches a certain group of young people. The 
method must depend largely upon the individuality of 
the leader, the experiences and development of the 
pupils, and the particular circumstances under which 
the subject is considered. It is not for the sake of 
variety, certainly not to produce mere novelty, that it 
is insisted that the subject matter of different class 
sessions shall be presented in different ways. Good 
pedagogy demands that we ask: What is our best 
point of contact with what is in the minds of the 
members of the group? How can we proceed most 
interestingly and profitably? What is our main pur- 
pose in this session? How can it be most effectively 
impressed? What is the relation between what we 
shall say today and what we shall do tomorrow? 
We Should Be Able to See Growth in Christian 
Character. It is not sufficient to “do our best” in 
passing on valuable information and then to “ trust to 
the Lord.” Nor is it possible to measure immediately 
and accurately some of the most important Pha of 
human development. 

Suppose that in a discussion on race relations a boy 
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expressed a prejudice which is cocky and cruel. By 
personal conversation, by indirection, by some proj- 
ect of community service, the leader must try to de- 
velop a Christian attitude in this boy. This difficult 
undertaking should take precedence over all of the 
teaching of material in the quarterlies; it will probably 
determine the specific way in which the “ lesson helps ” 
are used as tools. At the end of six months, by patient 
and unobtrusive counseling, there ihe be evidence 
of at least a little progress. 

If the public schools find it necessary to have some 
form.of check-up, why not the church? It is engaged 
in character formation and social reconstruction — 
the most important matters in life. In some cases, all 
that is needed is a simple means of discovering prog- 
ress in knowledge. It is, however, much more impor- 
tant to test the attitudes and social behavior than 
merely to try to discover how much factual knowledge 
young people have stored away. And these tests are 
as much a means of gauging the teacher’s skill as they 
are of measuring the pupil’s development. 

The office of the International Council of Religious 
Education (203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois) 
is able to supply information regarding the tests which 
are available: such as biblical knowledge tests, ethical 
discrimination tests, attitude tests, emotional adjust- 
ment tests, conduct tests. Some of these should be 
used at the beginning of a quarter’s work; they thus 
indicate situations which need to be met. They may 
be given again at a later period to see what progress 
can be noted and to determine the future program of 
the group. 
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The Activity of the Class, Department, or Society 
Is an Experience in Democratic Living. Responsi- 
pility is allocated to officers and committees. The 
adult is present in the réle of a leader. In the morn- 
ing session this means that he often conducts the class, 
suggesting possibilities of discussion, having in mind 
the purpose to be achieved by the meeting and the 
related activities, and having outlined the means by 

which desirable outcomes are to be attained. It will 
not be a cut-and-dried plan but a guide which will 

give way to something better if the class discussion 
develops such a plan or objective. Moreover, it is 
highly desirable that the young people take the initia- 
tive in preparing for and leading the class, if this can 
be brought about. But the teacher is responsible. At 
the evening or midweek gathering, the adult is usually 
in the background, the actual conduct of the sessions 
being in the hands of young people. But this, too, de- 
mands careful advance planning and forethought on 
the part of the advisor. 

In all adult-adolescent relationships the prominent 
question is, How much shall the adult project his 
opinions, desires, and convictions? At this point, only 
a few basic principles can be suggested. The leader 
must not seek to impose his will upon the group. He 
must be as eager to learn from them as he wants them 
to be ready to learn from him. Theirs is a coopera- 
tive quest for truth, a shared experience, a fellowship 


in service. The adult will doubtless have firm convic- | _ 
tions which he believes should become incarnate inthe X 


lives of youth. He must not be backward in letting / 
them be known, but he must not be precipitate or im- 
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patient in trying to win the agreement of the young 
people. If his beliefs are meritorious, they will not be 
ignored or flouted if the process is one of search, study, 
weighing of evidence and thoughtful conclusion. And 
it is possible that some of the leader’s fixed ideas will 
undergo a healthful change by the same patient method 
of cooperative study and service. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SPIRIT OF MODERN LIFE 


The aim of this chapter is to help the leader realize 
the extent to which young people are shaped by their 
environment. 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. Outline the recreational habits of your young 
people. How much time do they devote to pleasure? 
What forms of amusement occupy their time? Specifi- 
cally, what effects do these amusements seem to have 
upon their characters? At what points and in what 
ways does your church program touch and determine 
their recreational life? 

2. If your young people are working, what are 
some of the problems that they meet in the store, the 
factory, or the office? In what ways is the program of 
the church directly related to the everyday experi- 
ences of these young people? 

3. If your young people are in school, what are 
some of the most common problems that they meet? 
What about their friendships, their social life, the 
teachers who influence them? In what ways, specifi- 
cally, is the program of the church directly related to 
the everyday school experiences of these young people? 
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THe Home 


In early years, the home is the primary agent of 
character formation. Later, it shares its influence 
with other institutions. Any effort to grow a Christian 
generation must seek to create a home atmosphere 
conducive to religious idealism and practice. An ade- 
quate church program will include a parent education 
group composed of newly married people. 

What does the home contribute to the present 
younger generation? It gives expanded opportunities 
for schooling, a more luxurious standard of living, bet- 
ter health advantages, and a larger freedom. With all 
its defects, it manifests a deep concern for the present 
happiness and future welfare of its children. There is 
more freedom of choice, there is a saner outlook upon 
life, despite the devotion to many false values. Many 
parents recognize that children grow best as they are 
given increased responsibilities. 

Yet, boys and girls are restive and dissatisfied. 
Many of the worries and criticisms to which they give 
expression in discussion groups are rooted in family 
life. It is well if questions and denunciations come 
freely and frankly. A shocked attitude on the part of 
the leader is fatal, just as an exaggerated approving 
sympathy may be injurious. One of the best services 
which adults can render is to turn youth’s eye to an 
appreciation of parents. 

Everyone in the home lives a busy and almost hec- 
tic life; speed and nervousness characterize the pres- 
ent century. Mother comes home from an afternoon 
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of shopping, pleasure, or of unselfish service in behalf 
of some community welfare organization. She is tired. 

The children return from an intensive school day and 
- can hardly stop to eat before engaging in the next 
round of activities. They are tired. Father is back 
from a perplexing and annoying day at the office or 
from a monotonous task in the factory. He is tired. 
Everyone is at his worst at supper time. The most 
trivial matter may cause an explosion. This occurs so 
frequently as to be tragic. It makes little difference 
what religion is professed; this is the demonstration 
which shadows the mind of the maturing youth. 

Adolescents naturally want to “ live their own lives.” 
Every girl wants as much freedom as other girls seem 
to have — more than they probably do have. Parents, 
on the other hand, recognize their obligation of guiding 
and protecting their sons and daughters and conse- 
quently seek to place certain limits on their comings 
and goings. Often this comes as a dictum, with an 
authoritative finality, without the reason being clear 
to the young people. Too frequently, too, the parents 
do not realize how grown their sons and daughters are, 
and too ubiquitous an arm of protection is thrown 
about them. A cocksure and unreasoning attitude on 
the part of the elders begets the same response in their 
children. 

The adult in the church who seeks to be a wise 
counselor of youth must know home life with all its 
joys and perplexities. He needs also to know the par- 
- ticular homes from which the members of his group 
come. He succeeds best if he makes it easy for young 
people to unburden their hearts. He will neither blame 
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nor defend. Rather he will help his younger friends to 
see that every social difficulty has its origin in the 
unwillingness or inability of each of the persons in- 
volved to put himself in the other person’s situation. 
The solution for these home problems, which often 
worry adolescents unduly, is to be found in the whole- 
hearted cooperation of old and young, and the initia- 
tive should often come from youth. There is no use 
in spending much time in discussing Palestinian family 
life in the first century, except as this may be a means 
of helping the young people to live unselfishly and 
abundantly in their homes. 


RECREATION 


It is natural for young people to seek amusement, 
and their desire for it easily develops to an inordinate 
degree. A religious training should help them to reject 
the harmful and trivial in behalf of the joyously whole- 
some. It will also help them to place recreation in its 
proper relationship to other elements of experience. 

The automobile is not only the symbol of our life; it 
creates untold possibilities of mischief and harm. It 
takes young people away from home for longer dis- 
tances than are wise; it wearies them while it keys 
them to momentary thrills; it offers the likelihood of 
companionships too easily made and under exciting 
conditions. It increases the disregard of the laws of 
the State. Conscience easily slumbers. Long rides 
may be physically tiring, mentally unproductive, and 
spiritually degrading. To be sure, those young people 
who exercise restraint and wisdom in the frequency and 
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speed of auto trips and in the quality of conversation 
during these rides are developing the very strongest 
of characters. But most of us are set on edge by the 
tempo of life which the automobile creates. 

The movies are not the most popular adolescent pas- 
times, despite the frequency with which they are at- 
tended. It is explained that young people go not so 
much because they find them so interesting as that 
they must be “ going somewhere.” What do they see 
portrayed on the screen? Success in terms of wealth 
and luxury. Heroism as represented by the gangsters’ 
adventures. College students engaged in all types of 
activities except those for which school is intended. 
Family infidelity. The general use of intoxicants on 
social occasions and patronage of a liquor seller as an 
expected event in the week’s round. National pride 
exalted to a dangerous degree. Can it be maintained 
that frequent attendance at pictures which present such 
views of life, skillfully staged by the most expert of 
actors, will not affect the young people? Can they help 
having a distorted view of life? 

One does not need to be fanatically opposed to danc- 
ing to have well-founded fears and strong convictions 
concerning the life of. night clubs, the entertainment 
at cafés and road houses, the parties given by many 
fraternities and sororities, and some of the social 
events in connection with our high schools. Foolishly 
late hours of beginning, inexcusably late morning 
hours of closing, provocative and erotic music which 
encourages rhythmic excesses, the absence of adequate 
- supervision which results in an alarming degree of 
drunkenness among young people of both sexes and 
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which also results in more serious intimacies among 
even “the better young people ’” — these are common 
conditions. Whether they are true of the local situa- 
tion, the leader must know. He must keep himself 
from cultivating the suspicious mind, and yet he must 
not be so gullible as to believe that even the high- 
minded of his young people remain unaffected by the 
social practices of their environment. 

It is not enough for the class or society of young 
people to discuss right and wrong amusements, al- 
though such matters should be frankly faced. It is as 
much a part of the religious obligation of most 
churches to provide an active and well-supervised pro- 
gram of recreation and entertainment for young people 
as it is to offer them a chance to worship. This volume 
is not the place to treat this matter in detail, but it is 
proper to offer such general suggestions as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Parties and games often give the best opportunity 
to know young people as individuals. The program of 
personal guidance and of discussion will often center 
around situations uncovered in these social periods. 

2. The social life may often fit into a general project 
for young people. When a group is studying the needs 
of China, the parties during that period will draw upon 
the festivals of the Chinese people. 

3. In many churches it is a part of the Sunday eve- 
ning plan to provide an hour or more of quiet games for - 
the young people’s group. These should be of a less 
hilarious type than is common on week nights, but it is 
one of the finest contributions which the church can 
make to young people to give them the chance to 
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gather in happy fellowship on Sunday. Unless our 
churches do this, especially in the cities, young peo- 
ple will increasingly attend commercial amusement 
centers. 

4. For older young people, out of school, there is 
need of organized athletic recreation. Church teams 
and interchurch teams — tennis, volley ball, bowling, 
etc. — not only are a means of fellowship but should 
be made an integral part of a well-rounded program 
for young adults and older young people. 

5. The recreational program of the church often 
will enlist capable young people as teachers of junior 
classes and leaders of children’s clubs. When “ Sun- 
day school teaching ” includes a well-balanced recrea- 
tional and “activity program,’ many older young 
people will be delighted to serve as leaders for their 
juniors. 


THE SCHOOL 


High school and college young people should devote 
most of their time and energy to school work. This 
is their vocation. It is when they spend themselves 
upon the side-shows that crowd out even studies that 
some insistence upon a rationally balanced schedule 
should be voiced. The school community presents the 
problems and opportunities of citizenship in much the 
same way that they will be met in the town or city in 
later life. Here there are problems of politics, of 
classes and cliques, of demagogues and alliances, of 
personal rectitude, of mob practice, of courageous 
idealism when opposed by popular disapproval, of 
discrimination in the choice of interests, of a wiser 
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division of time, and of the budgeting of resources. 
These students are not only citizens in the making; 
they are citizens in fact. The church program must 
deal intelligently and courageously with these present 
situations. 

Young people who have finished high school no 
longer share the situations of the school group, and 
consequently cannot enter so heartily into the discus- 
sions which should naturally center around these 
school experiences. They are adults in their occupa- 
tional needs and also in their immediate anticipations. 
Here is an opportunity for a threefold emphasis: they 
should assume leadership in the main church program 
with the intent of making church worship habitual; 
there may be a special club which meets on Sunday or 
some midweek night; and there should be a well- 
matured plan by which these young adults may assume 
an intelligent leadership for classes and groups in the 
elementary and intermediate departments. 

Aside from monopolizing the time of young people ~ 
the school determines the character of the church pro- 
gram in several ways. Most of the high school and 
college process is intensely interesting. The Sunday 
school and society often suffer sadly in comparison. 
The study of the life of Jesus may be as thrilling as 
that of the life of Napoleon. Projects of community 
service or of world-wide helpfulness can enlist the 
enthusiasm of the active and alert just as certainly as 
school club enterprises do. The church school cannot 
legitimately complain, if it loses young people, on the 
ground that they do not find it interesting or worth 
while. 
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The school places heavy responsibility upon the 
pupil. Many administrative matters are handled by 
boys and girls. The committee and club systems de- 
mand much initiative and creative effort. Fewer 
things are done for the young people. A passive, un- 
stimulating church program that demands little except 
listening does not match the experience of the week. 
The group itself is capable of planning much of its 
weekly procedure. 


Business LIFE 


Business standards and practices affect the ideals 
and ambitions and quality of life long before young 
people actually assume adult responsibilities. Hosts 
of them have full-time or part-time jobs before they 
are eighteen. Very early they learn that business is 
a “practical” matter, which must be handled in a 
hard-headed if not a hard-hearted manner. Some 
young people are fortunate enough to be employed by 
men who seek to determine every policy according to 
Christian principles, and the value of this experience 
cannot be overestimated. But it is more often true 
that men make their business their religion, even 
though they be respected workers in the church. They 
are not uncommonly insincere. They are part of our 
economic system which unduly exalts the material 
values. It can hardly be argued that American pro- 
fessional or commercial life is consciously ordered by 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

A boy gets a job. He soon learns that the standards 
of business are materialistic. He naturally desires 
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promotion. One’s likelihood of advancement depends 
largely upon outdoing other boys. Honor and hon- 
esty are greatly desired by the employer, so far as the 
employee’s relation to him and the business is con- 
cerned. But the urgent necessity of surpassing his fel- 
low-employees is a constant temptation to dishonesty. 
The boy finds that competition among rival corpora- 
tions is strong and that some of the absolute virtues of 
the moral code are often shaded under the excuse of 
stern necessity. A gulf is fixed between employer and 
employee, so that even when excellent personal rela- 
tionships are maintained there is the keen sense of de- 
pendence upon the “boss.” <A group consciousness 
exists; the boy belongs to the working class and his 
future is in the hands of the employing class. There 
grows the ambition to graduate from this inferior 
caste and to become a member of the ruling group. 
There is nothing unworthy about this except as it 
becomes an inordinate desire which affects the boy’s 
code of ethics, and as it fosters within him the dis- 
position to maintain the two-class system when he 
gets to ‘running things.” The person who is disap- 
pointed in his purpose may easily grow sour and hope- 
less; he may lose all ambition or become a passionate 
“ fighter,” thus perpetuating the “ class struggle ” in- 
stead of helping create a truly cooperative industrial 
policy. Here are all the basic problems of modern 
society, potential in the experience of the boy or girl 
employed for wages for the first time. What a respon- 
sibility for the church leader! 

The adult leader is himself a participant in this 
industrial situation. He doubtless has decided opin- 
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ions and probably has his share of unreasonable preju- 
dices. He is classified as belonging to one of the layers 
of our economic structure. Young people look to him 
either with eager expectancy and high respect or with 
suspicion. He may be giving deep and puzzled thought 
to the ills of society and may be as troubled as our 
most fiery social prophets, because things are as they 
are. Such an interest in social reconstruction is, in 
fact, a prerequisite for wise leadership. Another re- 
quirement is that the adult shall be making an earnest 
effort to discover what the principles of Jesus mean 
for his own business. Here, indeed, is a basic prob- 
lem for the Christian disciple. He believes that spir- 
itual values should be preéminent, that ‘“‘ man does not 
live by bread alone,” that decisions should be made in 
the light of Christian principles. But he is involved in 
home and commercial relationships that require finan- 
cial success; he cannot escape the fact that man does 
live by bread if he lives at all; he does not see any 
way of giving up the pursuit of material objects, even 
if he desires to do it; and he knows that if he ignores 
the needs of those who are dependent upon him he is 
not exemplifying a religion which has to do with the 
problems of this life. How can the ideals of Christian 
brotherhood be applied in a world which is so largely 
determined for us? What can a man do in his com- 
munity to make his own business completely Chris- 
tian, when he is entangled in a system from which he 
cannot be wholly separated and which is far from 
Christian in its central objectives? In our schools and 
colleges and churches are the young people who should 
be the pioneers of tomorrow in giving an intelligent 
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answer to such queries. Some of them are greatly 
troubled about their present share in our pagan proc- 
esses; too many of them raise no doubts whatever but 
are content to dream of personal preferment. If our 
civilization is going to accept the leadership of Jesus, 
the young people’s groups within our churches must 
deal with the whole problem of reconstructing our so- 
cial order. 


THe CHURCH 


The church, directly and indirectly, has been a po- 
tent influence in shaping the life of the community. 
Young people need historical perspective which will 
set the glories and the sins of organized Christianity 
in their proper relationship. Most of them know al- 
most nothing regarding the outreach of the program of 
Protestantism today. 

The church has kept Jesus before the world even 
though it has often interposed words and deeds which 
have almost enveloped him in their shadows. Devoted 
followers are today disclosing his character and teach- 
ing with daring accuracy and are helping us to see 
that he is indeed the Saviour for our troubled world. 
The church established and has maintained the best in 
American education. The voices of its prophets are 
heard above the confusions of our times. Though 
most of our church members move slowly, so slowly 
that they seem not to be followers of the Christ at all, 
yet they move in the direction in which the Master 
leads. The best in our home life is nurtured by the 
church. Our most satisfying companionships owe 
their distinctive quality to the influence of organized 
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religion. Christian pioneers laid the solid foundations 
of our community life. Through the incarnation of 
the Christian spirit in parents and friends, we recog- 
nize ideals of highest worth and give our loyalties to 
the nobler causes. Although it is not the completely 
wise and fearless community leader that we need, the 
church is, at its worst, something of a check upon the 
machinations of scoundrels and of organized crime. 
Despite many distractions, the church keeps its 
hold upon a goodly proportion of high school and col- 
lege young people. There are no statistics to support 
the lusty lament, “The church is losing its hold upon 
youth.” Even the adult-made assertion that “ young 
people are interested in Jesus but they have no use for 
Christianity or the church” is perhaps not so much 
fact as an evidence of the orator’s antichurch com- 
plex. Young people’s societies and clubs are more 
prosperous than they have been for a quarter of a 
century. Although Sunday school enrollment is de- 
clining, there is no evidence that the drop represents a 
serious falling off of adolescent interest in the church. 
Anyone who is acquainted with the vitality of summer __ 
conferences and conversant with the creative program 
of youth groups in all types of churches in all parts 
of the land will resist the pessimistic plaint that the 
younger generation is deserting the church. 
This is not to say that all is well with the church or 
that the future must repeat the past. Older young 
people ask why the church seems often to be allied 
with the obstructionists rather than with the seekers 
of scientific truth. They do not understand why adults 
who are faithful to the services of worship seem to 
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forget so much the next day. They wonder why there 
is such aggressive propaganda for missions and so 
little of self-giving missionary effort within the neigh- 
borhood of the local church. They think that much 
of our ecclesiastical practice is outmoded and is a tra- 
dition which should be superseded. They insist that 
lesson courses are uninteresting, and that much of 
what is written evades the real issues of life. They 
believe that the church is controlled by unimaginative 
adults whose sympathies are dried up. They smart 
under the criticisms of the middle-aged. They resent 
the manner even more than the content of these criti- 
cisms. They call the divisions among Protestants ab- 
surd. Surely, young people who raise such basic ques- 
tions should be thanked and not condemned. They 
may be of much more value to the cause of Christ than 
those loyal “ paying members” who attend the serv- 
ices habitually but thoughtlessly. 

This suggests that young people must help to restate 
the mission of the church in the modern world. It 
requires an examination of the present world-wide pro- 
gram of Christianity, an understanding that “ mis- 
sions ” is the modern attempt of the church to fulfill 
its complete mission to everyone everywhere. It is 
not enough that they shall “ rethink missions.” They 
should also help to ‘re-do missions.” Have they 
realized that every church in America is a result of 
missionary endeavor? Are they aware of how much 
has been invested by those of the past and present who 
established both our churches and our benevolent so- 
cieties? Are they clear as to the areas in which there 
is serious need, at home and abroad? Do they under- 
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stand how essential it is that every Christian shall 
assume his proper share in the whole church enter- 
prise? Have they had any opportunity to test for 
themselves the statement that the greatest joy comes 
from participation in generous service and giving for 
others? These young people are to be the church of 
tomorrow. Their present curriculum of religious edu- 
cation should be an organized process by which they 
serve through the church of today and thereby equip 
themselves to make the church of tomorrow all that 
it should be. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE NEW WORLD OF IDEAS 


The aim of this chapter 1s to give a bird’s-eye view 
of important developments in the world of scholarship 
which affect the thinking and living of our young 
people and which also influence the method and con- 
tent of our church program. 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. Make a list of the changes that have come about 
since your childhood which may be directly attributed 
to science — in the home, transportation, medical care, 
our thinking about the facts of nature, etc. Has sci- 
ence been largely beneficial? Or has it done more 
harm than it has done good? 

2. Describe some event which you have noticed 
during the day, in which a person acted “ queer.” It 
may be a case of a young person who has lost his 
temper, who has said things which he did not mean, 
etc. Analyze the experience, then try to find the real 
reasons for it: such as his home influence, his own 
physical make-up, the fact that he may not have had 
enough sleep, the influence of other young people, etc. 
How may that kind of action be prevented? 
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THE ScIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


The spirit of science permeates the entire school pro- 
cedure. Education has to do with truth, with intelli- 
gent ways of living, and science is a systematized body 
of truth. Science “ only means trying to find truth 
by careful observation and clear thinking.”+ “ Its 
function is to observe truthfully and completely and 
then to describe accurately and to keep its hypotheses 
within facts.” ? 

It is strange, indeed, that some religious people 
should fear and oppose science. It would be serious 
if religion, which is interested in Truth and the True 
Way of Life, should range itself against those who 
are committed to the discovery, classification, descrip- 
tion, and application of truth. Religious leaders need 
all the light which scientists can throw upon the con- 
stitution of the universe and the way that it works. 
These facts are the foundation and background for 
any sound religious education. 

Science helps us in two ways: by explaining much 
which has hitherto been mysterious and by providing 
a method by which we may solve many of our prob- 
lems. There are some matters of certainty. There 
are many others about which science offers only an 
unproved hypothesis, a reasonable guess. There are 
others about which it has nothing to say. The basic 
problem concerning the origin of the universe has not 
been solved by science. After all explanations have 


1 Paul de Kruif, Microbe Hunters. 
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been made, there remains what is to science a Great 
Mystery, and what is to religious people the Creating 
and Directing God. True science offers no denial of 
the supernatural; it simply cannot test or prove; it 
neither affirms nor denies. There is much which sci- 
ence has not made clear, but it has made wonderful 
discoveries which give us automobiles and electric 
conveniences, which help us to prevent and cure dis- 
ease, and which enable us to understand how to deal 
with people who sometimes seem “ peculiar.” 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of science is in the 
field of method. It encourages curiosity; it demands 
careful observation; it requires experiment under care- 
fully regulated conditions; it does not take things for 
granted; it does not accept dogmatic denials made in 
the spirit of prejudice; it seeks ever to enlarge the field 
of knowledge; it tries to discover the causes of particu- 
lar kinds of behavior; it seeks to interpret experience 
and to control it so that people may have a more abun- 
dant life; it raises doubts in the hope of establishing 
certainties. Every theory must meet the test of re- 
peated and universal experience; when conclusions 
have been reached, the scientist acts upon the knowl- 
edge discovered. All this is consistent with the goal . 
and purpose of religion. 

Here is a boy who wants to know the truth about 
alcohol. The person of scientific mind advises 
him: “Study the effect of alcohol upon the bodies 
and minds of men and upon society. There are dem- 
onstrated facts which cannot be denied. Look back 
over the years and see what methods of controlling 
liquor have been tried and with what results. Find 
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out why Federal prohibition was adopted. Discover 
from reliable sources what changes came about which 
were directly attributable to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Compare the various methods of control that 
were proposed and see how successful they have 
proved. Certainly, this is an approach which will 
make intelligent citizens. Christians, to be sure, would 
demand one thing more, which is fundamental: When 
you have found the facts, do what a thoroughly Chris- 
tian philosophy of life requires of you. 

What needs to be emphasized by religious leaders 
is that the scientific attitude is essential but not suffi- 
cient. To it needs to be added the spirit of appre- 
ciative reverence. Two men see the- same problem, 
make the same experiments, reach the same conclu- 
sions regarding the laws that apply. One stops there. 
The other goes beyond this. One sees the stars and 
explains what they are, from the scientific standpoint. 
The other then stands in awe and repeats the eighth 
Psalm. The latter too may be a scientist, but he is 
more. He sees life more completely; he uses both his 
mind and his heart. 

Our young people are familiar with science. We 
must know it, too, and accept its verified conclusions. 
Our whole church process must likewise approve the 
fact-finding method; our conclusions must stand the 
test of experiment and experience. Religion need have 
no fear. The same test of experience was uttered by 
the Psalmist: ‘‘O taste and see that the Lord is good: 
blessed is the man that trusteth in him” (34:8). 
Jesus said to his followers: “ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free” (John 8:32). 
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Against the unwarranted denials of some scientists we 
may take firm ground, matching their sneers with the 
deep experience of our souls and the testimonies of 
the saints of all the ages. Honest search for truth, 
carried on in a spirit of appreciation and reverence, 
will but develop a generation more certain of “ him in 
whom’ they “have believed” than any that the 
modern world has known. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The dictionary defines psychology as “ the science 
of mind; systematic knowledge and investigation of 
the genesis, powers, and functions of mind.” It has 
more recently been defined as a study of human be- 
havior: ‘“ Psychology seeks to discover the general 
laws which explain the behavior of human beings. It 
undertakes to determine the role of the sense organs, 
of the nervous system, the muscles, glands, and other 
bodily organs in everyday conduct. It attempts to 
describe and classify the several types of activity of 
which the normal individual is capable. ... Psy- 
chology also attempts to determine the principles 
which govern the process of learning to speak, dance, 
or read; to control one’s temper or appreciate music; to 
solve geometrical problems or to learn in any field 
whatsoever. It attempts to disclose the nature of dif- 
ferences among individuals in capacities to learn, in 
temperamental and moral traits, and in specialized 
abilities of many kinds. It attempts to account 
for the causes of such differences, the character of 
their interrelations, and the significance of each in 
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the work of the school, in vocations, or social life 
generally.” ® 

Three phases of modern psychological emphasis may 
be noted. The first is that in the realm of the inner 
life there is law, just as there is in the outer physical 
world. Christians believe that this is the way that 
God has made us. These laws, like gravitation, are 
the ways in which God works within and through us. 
For example, it is clear that a person who has fol- 
lowed a particular way of acting two or three times 
is forming a fixed habit. In order to substitute an- 
other for it, a well-planned course of self-discipline 
and action is necessary and the person must follow 
this new way of behaving several times before it is 
likely to supersede the other. If religious people are 
sure of the kind of character which is good, of the 
sort of world which we must build, they now may . 
call upon psychology to help show the way by which 
this kind of person and this kind of world may be 
produced. 

Some psychologists maintain that human beings may 
be classified according to certain general “ behavior 
patterns.”” Others emphasize the fact that every per- 
son is an individual. At any rate, we must stop think- 
ing of young people as though they were all alike. 
The first requirement in any successful program of © 
class or club is that the leader shall know something 
of the uniqueness of each person. Then he needs to 
try to discover the explanation for many of the ele- 
ments of this individuality, and his resulting method 


8 Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education. 
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of guidance must be a personal one. No mass ap- 
proach is adequate. The minister may preach to a 
congregation, but when he is rendering pastoral service 
he deals with individuals. The same obligation rests 
upon the man or woman called to be a leader in the 
church school. He must make an honest effort to 
know the personal weaknesses, fears, joys, and ambi- 
tions of the young people. Understanding these, he 
may be a sympathetic friend and at times a soul- 
physician to them. 

Psychology insists upon the need of wholeness 
of life —“ integration.” Most people lack balance. 
They are not dominated by a lofty and “ increasing 
purpose.” They may feel that they do not amount 
to much and that they never will. Many a person 
drifts, does the easiest thing, and so grows into a selfish 
or shriveled soul. Even those who think high thoughts 
may not control or rightly express their emotions; 
they may seem “ hard-boiled ” and yet in their secret 
moments may give way to harmful emotional excesses. 
Where there is a serious lack of balance we have in- 
sanity. Religion is intended to answer “ man’s need 
of adjusting the various elements of his nature to one 
another, — and to the whole environment on which he 
must depend.”’* ‘The great enemy of the double 
mind, the great unifier of human personality, is and 
always has been religion.” > This too is what psy- 
chology seeks to do. Religion should set the objectives, 
fix the goals of our endeavor, determine the consuming 


4 Walter Marshall Horton, A Psychological Approach to 
Theology. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
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loyalties around which our life may be unified. Psy- 
chology will help us to find the way by which this 
well-ordered, sane life may be achieved. 


Tue Ecuipse or PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


“A life is properly measured by its loyalties. They 
are fixed points, so to speak, by which a life steers; 
. . . The totality of one’s loyalties is one’s philosophy 
of life ...A philosophy of life is one’s world out- 
look... It is clear from the above that the most 
powerful factor or force in one’s life is one’s philosophy 
. . . One’s philosophy of life, in short, is one’s funda- 
mental principle of choice.’ ° 

Does one think of life as being for selfish gain only, 
does he lament that “all is vanity,’ does he regard 
this as the worst possible of worlds, does he think of 
human existence as a trial to be endured in prepara- 
tion for a future state of bliss, that we are here for the 
sake of self-expression or self-development or self- 
discipline or self-sacrifice, that each of us has a God- 
given calling and duty to perform? Clearly, it makes 
a great deal of difference what one’s attitude toward 
life and the universe is. The gangster, the monk in 
withdrawal from the world, the money-mad capitalist, 
the class-conscious worker, the prophet who lays down 
his life for a cause, the boy who “tries everything 
once,” the young man who withstands the tempta- 
tions of the crowd and smarts under their sneers for 


6 H. A. Overstreet, “Finding Our Philosophy,” in The 
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the sake of high principles — these act in accord with 
their respective philosophies of life. 

When a person includes a belief in God in his world- 
view and makes the will of God a main motive in his 
living, he may be said to have a theology. This is a 
central necessity for a Christian. It is confidently 
asserted that “it doesn’t make any difference what 
a person believes; his way of life is what counts.” 
To the second part of this statement we may all agree, 
but a “way of life” always includes one’s thoughts, 
emotions, and general point of view. The way that a 
person behaves depends in no small measure upon what 
he believes. To be sure, many of us act more on the 
impulse of the moment than in complete loyalty to 
reasoned convictions. We often charge ourselves with 
being hypocrites because our conduct belies our belief. 
But if we are ever to become masters of ourselves, if 
we are ever to stand courageously against the lowest 
and the easiest, it will be because we have seen a vision 
of something lovely and true and have committed our- 
selves in loyalty to purposes that are grand and com- 
pelling. For the Christian this means an unswerving 
loyalty to, and a vital experience of, Jesus Christ as 
the Master of Life. 

There is nothing more fundamental than a Christ- 
like world-view. By the “ line upon line” method we 
may help children and young people at all stages of 
their development to gain a widening knowledge of 
what has been found good or bad through the ex- 
periences of the centuries. By surrounding them with 
human influences which are the best commendation 
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of the Christian view of life we shall help them to at- 
tain truth, both in thought and action. By engaging 
them in projects which require both clear thinking and 
social action, we shall confirm in them what is good 
and help them to enlarge and enrich their views. 


ErHIcAL PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS 


One’s ethical ideas, ideals, principles and standards 
constitute a major phase of one’s philosophy of life. 
Most of the students who take college or university 
courses in ethics and sociology are referred to authors 
of past centuries and of the present for guidance; but 
the Bible is not regarded as a main source-book of 
moral authority, nor is Jesus frequently mentioned. 
If laws and commandments have lost their force, so 
are principles losing theirs. In summing up at a Chris- 
tian student conference the discussions of the Commis- 
sion on Morals in a Day of Relativity, one of the 
adult leaders said: “I have never seen ‘ principles’ 
in such bad repute in any previous conference; and 
yet convictions do not seem to disappear when prin- 
ciples are not stressed. Few people actually live ac- 
cording to principles anyhow (for instance, the phi- 
losopher off duty); and yet there seems to be that 
moral vigor that does live and still seeks out the better 
and the best, without these abstractions.”* Yet at 
that very conference, a moral problem of very great 
significance emerged; the students tried to do the right 
thing; and both the majority and minority based their 
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points of view upon principles which they believed 
must determine social action! 

This individualism has two seemingly contradictory 
effects: it emphasizes a new degree of freedom for the 
individual, and among young people this means less 
respect for the ideas of parents, teachers, ministers, 
churches, majorities, the State. The general average 
of personal moral standards today is lower than that 
to which girls of past generations were reputed to have 
given their allegiance, and it comes nearer to being the 
same for both sexes. This new individualism in 
morals, after all, tends to become pretty well standard- 
ized, usually on a lower rather than a higher level of 
living. 

But while personal practices, especially in matters 
of relationships between the sexes, give us much con- 
cern, we cannot but note a growing sense of social 
obligation. Even many of those who do not impose 
upon themselves the minimum restraints which seem 
necessary speak enthusiastically of social justice, racial 
equality, world brotherhood. That which has released 
them from obedience to the Ten Commandments has 
made them regard the law of the State as fallible and 
not finally authoritative when it commands a person 
to kill a brother-man in war. There is emerging a 
keen sense of brotherhood, even among those who 
clamor for freedom as individualists. They may yet 
be helped to a consistent philosophy which will lead 
them to impose restraints upon themselves for the 
sake of the common good. 


ot 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE NEEDS OF OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE 


The aim of this chapter is to help leaders discover 
and recognize the interests and needs of their young 
people, and to suggest some of the basic factors which 
should determine the kind of program projected by the 
church. 

IN a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. In as much specific detail as possible, outline the 
subjects and activities in which you believe your young 
people are interested. 

2. Outline in considerable detail the outstanding 
needs of your own young people — needs which you 
think your church program should help meet. 

3. Study the lessons or printed materials that you 
have been using this last quarter, and criticize and 
evaluate them in the light of — their contact with the 
interests of your young people, their usefulness in 
meeting their basic needs, their effectiveness in creating 
eagerness to help to build the Kingdom of God, their 
distinctly Christian point of view. 

4. Write to your denominational publishing house 
or educational board, for descriptions or samples of all 
graded, uniform, and elective courses for young people. 
From your analysis of local needs, determine which of 
these courses seem best suited to your situation. 
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THE EXPRESSED INTERESTS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


Common sense shows us the wisdom of beginning 
with subjects in which the pupils are interested. One 
goes to a summer conference and finds that many 
more young people choose the class on “ boy and girl 
relationships ” than on church history. This does not 
mean that the program should omit history, but it 
does mean that churches dare not ignore boy-and-girl 
problems. 

People who write lesson helps and develop outlines 
for courses supposedly know what is good for young 
people; they ought to know how to interest them. 
But often these discussion or study materials are the 
result of a process carried on with one group of young 
people, and the same leader would find that they would 
not succeed well with a second group. This is not 
necessarily a criticism of the materials. It is an in- 
dication that different classes and clubs respond with 
different degrees of interest to any given subject, 
ranging all the way from indifference to unbounded 
enthusiasm. The following illustrations of method 
may suggest ways which will prove fruitful in the local 
situation: 

1. A long list of subjects may be prepared, in which 
many possible interests are included, ranging all the 
way from the question of the nature of the universe 
to the matter of marriage and home life. Thirty to 
fifty subjects may be listed. Then, each member of 
the group will check the ten in which he is most in- 
terested. Out of this selection, the program for the next 
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quarter or year may be constructed. After the 
themes have been agreed upon, a committee from the 
group will write to the various publishers for informa- 
tion regarding materials which deal with these themes. 

2. A second method of discovering interests is 
through formal interviews and accidental conversa- 
tions which the leader has with the various young 
people. Careful records may be kept of situations - 
observed, of interests expressed.1 The leader’s greatest 
opportunity will probably be to deal with many of 
these individual needs through intimate personal con- 
tacts. But there will be many which are common to 
the entire group. 

3. A third method is that of having the members | 
hand in unsigned questions about which they are 
puzzled. Sometimes, there is a question box in a corner 
of the department’s room. Once a month the pastor 
may try to answer these questions — in the meeting of 
the department or class, at the society session, or as 
a phase of the Sunday evening church service. 

4. Where the young people share many common 
experiences during the week a procedure witnessed 
in an Illinois church is recommended. On the first 
Sunday of the new term, the adult leader said: “ To- 
night we are not to have discussion. Instead, we shall 
break up into groups of three. At the end of ten 
minutes we shall bring back answers to this question: 
‘What are some of the moral problems that we face 
in school?’” Forty problems were reported; out of 


1 The Department of Religious Education of the University 
of Chicago has several useful forms, such as: Instrument for 
Recording Situations, Instrument for Obtaining Life-History, 
etc. 
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them came a live expression of interest; the program 
for the next quarter was constructed around clusters 
of these situations and interests. f 

5. The teacher or the committee on religious edu- 
cation may secure on approval from the denomina- 
tional publishing house, several books suitable for 
group study. A week-night session may be devoted 
to examining these volumes. The group will vote its 
own selection. 

6. Where the topical or unit-of-discussion method 
is used, it is a simple matter to make mimeographed 
lists of a dozen units (three to six weeks each) or of 
forty topics which are listed in the denominational and 
interdenominational programs for that quarter. From 
these, the most useful may be selected. It will usually 
be found that by subscribing to two or three magazines, 
at a total cost of three or four dollars a year, the group 
will have two or three different subjects available each 
Sunday in the regularly advertised dated lists; e. g., 
Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, 
Christian life, Christian Endeavor, B. Y. P. U. 


THE OBSERVED NEEDS OF THE GROUP 


A person who makes a careful study of the interests 
of his young people will be disappointed because there 
are so many important matters about which they seem 
wholly indifferent. He will come to the conclusion 
that a program which proceeds simply on the basis 
of their present interests will fail to do for them some 
of the things which are of basic necessity. To recur 
to the conference in which an overwhelming interest 
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in boy-and-girl relations was expressed: there was 
apparent a lack of concern about international prob- 
lems. It is perfectly clear that one of the tasks of the 
faculty was to stimulate an interest in world problems. 
It is utter folly to “ give them what they want” and 
nothing more. Young people, for the most part, are 
not greatly interested in Milton, Ruskin, Shakespeare 
or Victor Hugo when these books are assigned to them 
in the high schools and in college. But no one would 
advocate that The Saturday Evening Post or College 
Humor be substituted for those authors, just because 
these are the types of printed matter which many 
young people read. 

These needs may be divided into two classifications: 
first; those that are individual or universal; second, 
those that are immediate or future. “ Here are some 
of the things which the process of growth involves for 
a man: making a graceful exit from under the family 
roof; moving out, with a minimum of strain and stress, 
from being controlled to controlling oneself, from de- 
pendence to a certain amount of independence; learn- 
ing how to earn one’s daily bread; developing sexually 
into that interesting state of enthusiasm for girls as 
girls, and then on to the place where one is ready to 
settle down and build a home with one chosen mate; 
achieving a well-thought-out point of view about life 
which, though flexible, is definite enough to be of real 
use — these are some of the elements which enter into 
the business of growing up.” 2 The group curriculum 
must take account of these universal needs. 


2 From Twenty-One by Erdman Harris, Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 
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On the other hand, we must know each young man 
in terms of his ancestry, his early home environment, 
his educational experience, his mind-sets, his voca- 
tional and social interests, the peculiar “ bumps ” and 
successes that he has had. Any plan of personal guid- 
ance takes this as its starting point. 

Everyone faces immediate issues, at school or at 
work, in his parents’ home or in the solitude of the bare 
room in the lonely city. A large part of the church 
process must help the young man or woman to analyze 
these problems, to discover what is right and best in 
these situations, and to do the thing that is truly Chris- 
tian. Talk is not enough; recreational programs must 
help to solve the problem of loneliness in the great 
city ; activities of unselfish service for others must give 
that self-expression which is so dangerous if it is 
allowed to center in the lower and selfish thrills. It 
cannot be said too often or too strongly that a program 
begins at the right point when it actually helps young 
people to live today’s life in the home, at school, among 
companions of all types, amid the unidealistic influ- 
ences of everyday business affairs. 

But the young man will be a husband tomorrow and 
will be the father of children. He will be the em- 
ployer of labor or the man who works for another. He 
will be voting. He will be choosing his party alle- 
glance, or may simply accept the party to which his 
parents belong. The grave danger is that he will be a 
citizen who is just as careless, thoughtless, unprepared 
for the full duties of an adult world as are the vast 
majority of the adults of today. Solving today’s prob- 
lem in a Christian spirit will be the best preparation 
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for the larger issues of tomorrow. But he must be 
thinking about these future responsibilities long before 
he assumes them. He must be steeling his will to resist 
the forces which would make him pliable. The citizens 
of tomorrow are in process of growth today. They 
will do their full duty tomorrow to the extent that we 
help them to do their full duty today and enable them 
to be prepared for the obligations of adulthood. 


Tur EXPERIENCE OF COMPETENT ADULTS 


In our reaction from all forms of stereotyped pro- 
grams and of “canned materials” we have been in 
danger of giving the impression that every local leader 
must do all his own exploring, break trails that are 
entirely new, fashion all his own implements, and seek 
without guidance his own way through the woods. 
This he must do much of the time. But some trails 
have been blazed, and there is no virtue in ignoring 
them. Some effective tools are at hand, and there is 
no wisdom in refusing to use them. 

Something is known about young people. We our- 
selves have learned something by observation, and we 
know that there are people who have made this their 
life study. We may be suspicious of experts, but we 
err if we brush aside their sure findings. We might just 
as well be our own physicians as close our minds to 
psychologists, sociologists, and pedagogical experts. 
Some of these persons, out of deep study and wide ex- 
perimentation, have constructed church school courses 
and prepared manuals of suggestions for leaders. 
They do not expect them to be used slavishly; they 
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have no illusions that these materials will teach them- 
selves. | 
It has been discovered, for example, that older young 
people are involved in situations having to do with free- 
dom and personal liberty, involving the relation of 
education and the new knowledge to religion, relating 
to experience between the sexes, involving relationships 
with adults, concerning amusements and the use of 
leisure time, having to do with the choice of a career, 
relating to problems of citizenship, concerning the 
church as one of the institutions of society, regarding 
the wider fellowship and program of modern Christian- 
ity, relating to the need of a constant personal cultural 
development, involving an understanding of one’s self, 
having to do with standards of personal and social 
morality. It is also clear that the interests and needs 
of young people differ somewhat, depending upon their 
daily occupations, whether they are in school or in 
industry.® 
Likewise, it has been discovered that there are 
several ways in which courses may be constructed to 
meet these needs. There are the uniform lessons which 
represent the least satisfactory attempt to help young 
people. There are fixed heterogeneous lists of young 
people’s society topics. There are the group or de- 
partmental graded courses, which seek to deal from 
a Biblical point of view, in a three- or six-year cycle, 
with the main issues common to the life of young peo- 
ple. The closely graded lessons try to meet the suc- 
cessive needs in terms of actual year-by-year develop- 


8 Christian Education of Youth, Book Three of the Inter- 
national Curriculum Guide. International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 
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ment. Numerous elective courses, topics, and units 
of work provide a cafeteria type of curriculum, which 
has the virtue of putting responsibility for choice upon 
the local group with the danger of not insuring a 
balanced diet. 

It has also been learned that we do not make people 
good or generous or useful simply by talking to them. 
A person who knows all of the commandments and 
all of the beatitudes and who may even be able to 
repeat a book of the Bible may not be very far on the 
way to being a Christian. 


Tue NECESSITIES OF A SOCIAL ORDER 


The best in our lives has been made possible by the 
civilization of the past and present. We cannot ignore 
our obligations to this civilization; all have received 
liberally, all must contribute generously. Our pro- 
gram with young people centers in persons; we are 
concerned with developing intelligent and consecrated 
persons; our method must include personal guidance. 
But, after all, this person who is the object of our 
friendly interest is not to be dealt with as though he 
were continually under an X-ray, or in a dentist’s chair, 
or being fitted for a suit of clothing. There is danger 
in the emphasis upon character development which 
magnifies the individual as someone perpetually to be 
worked upon. 

Our program for young people depends upon what 
society needs as much as it does upon what individuals 
of our class or club need. The world is marred by deep- 
cut chasms. There are rifts between old and young. 
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There is antagonism between those who labor with their 
brains and those who toil with their muscles. Inbred 
prejudices and suspicion spoil the relationships be- 
tween persons of different colors and of different na- 
tional origins. Often the major divisions of organized 
religion do not cooperate in the spirit which should 
characterize the children of a common Father. In 
political circles, party pelf too often kills true patriot- 
ism. Powerful selfish interests seek to make puppets 
of elected officials, sometimes in the name of a lofty 
patriotism, sometimes with a frank materialistic pur- 
pose. The nation is in the throes of a serious sectional- 
ism: north versus south, east versus west, city versus 
country. Despite our noble professions, national poli- 
cies still arouse and heighten that suspicion which 
easily breaks into an international conflagration. We 
cannot overemphasize the seriousness of the social 
situation in which the present generations find them- 
selves! 

There are at least two things that can be done. The 
first is giving piece-meal relief. In a time of unem- 
ployment and of unusual poverty, a church group 
should be more sacrificial in its service than other 
agencies in the community. No matter how loyal one 
may be to services of worship, no matter how alert and 
reverent in a class session, a young person is not gain- 
ing an adequate experience in Christian growth if he 
is not thrust out into the sordidness and conflict of 
modern life, with the purpose of sharing himself and 
his possessions with those who have a greater need. 
In such times a church group must also provide whole- 
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some recreational opportunities for the lonely and 
discouraged. 

There is the person of foreign ancestry, whose habits 
are not our habits, whose social abilities do not com- 
mend themselves to us, who in her loneliness may be 
suffering the tortures of the tempted, and who really 
does not expect anything from us just because we are 
Protestant Christians! The conduct of political affairs 
upon the campuses of some colleges, and even in high 
schools, is as bad as municipal politics in Chicago and 
New York. Has the Christian any obligation there? 
Does this belong within the program of the church 
group? No soft-cushioned discussion of the evils of 
wide-open Reno will make Christian adults of these 
young people. Rather, a courageous, sacrificial, selfless 
crusade against the sins and injustices within the 
local community must be undertaken for the sake of 
society itself, society which is composed of other 
persons. 

But relief alone is not sufficient. Must society go 
through the tribulations of recurrent depressions for- 
ever, or is there enough Christian purpose and dedi- 
cated intelligence to reconstruct our industrial life in 
behalf of the common good rather than for the sake 
of the holding capitalistic group, or, for that matter, 
for the sake of the ambitious “‘ working class”? Medi- 
cal science is finding a way of preventing some of our 
worst scourges. Both the will and the knowledge seem 
lacking in industry and politics. Christian good in- 
tention is not sufficient. Intelligent planning, the 
application of scientific and sociological knowledge to 
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the solution of our common problems — these are part 
of the program for older young people. 


THE DEMANDS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Our program with young people depends, in part, 
upon their present interests, their individual and group 
needs, and the requirements of the social order. It 
likewise originates in Jesus Christ. 

For we are Christians. We seek to develop Christ- 
likeness, both in ourselves and in those with whom we 
work. Something of the traditional evangelistic fer- 
vor, expressed in educational processes, is essential if 
our program is to make high ideals incarnate in youth 
and adulthood. Here was Jesus, so committed to the 
Kingdom of God that he was able to say, ‘““ My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me.” (John 4:34.) 
Then came Paul, with the same self-abandon, ‘“ Why, 
I count everything as loss compared with the supreme 
advantage of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord. For his 
sake I have lost everything, and think it rubbish, in 
order to gain Christ and be known to be united to 
him.” (Phil. 3:8f.)* We seek always more truth; 
we seek always to experiment in nobler ways of living. 
But we do not belong merely to the “Cult of the 
/ Questers ’’’; we are committed to the Gospel of Jesus. 
- We travel not without charts but in the way that the 
Master went. New light we must constantly seek; new 
applications of new-found truth must be intelligently 


4 The Bible, An American Translation by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed (1931). Reprinted by permission of the 
University of Chicago Press. 
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made. But we begin with Jesus, who represents for us 
the highest thought that the world has known and the 
most successful career that history shows — a career 
and a type of success which set our goals and ways of 
living. “ The fundamental convictions of Jesus’ mind 
were true; and they are the most important convictions 
for all human living in all times. The forces which 
gathered around Jesus’ life and which reached their 
climax in bringing him to his death are the most pow- 
erful forces in the life of society in every age; and his 
way of meeting and conquering those forces is the one 
effective way.’’® Christians enjoy a personal loyalty 
to and fellowship with Jesus Christ. 

In our own day, people of all types have been led to 
look with admiration if not with adoration upon Gan- 
dhi; not all have agreed with him, but they have seen in 
him a man who believes certain things profoundly and 
who enjoys a quality of life which the “ practical man 
of the world ” does not possess. Others have seen the 
Christ revealed anew in Albert Schweitzer, whose life 
is buried with his Master in service to the people of 
an insignificant segment of the Dark Continent. These 
modern illustrations of consecrated lives indicate some- 
thing of the commitment and the spirit in which Chris- 
tian leaders today must project their program and 
carry on their work. For it is a Christian task in 
which we are engaged. Jesus at once determines for 
us our attitude toward life, our underlying convictions, 
our dominating motives, our loyalties and goals, our 
relationships with those among whom we work. 


® Henry P. Van Dusen, in The Intercollegian, October 1931, 
p. 10. Used by permission. 
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CHAPTER V | 
ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN PURPOSES 


The avm of this chapter 1s to give a general summary 
of objectives of church work with young people, and 
to indicate types of methods by which leaders seek 
to reach their goals. It is a general introduction to 
methods in specific areas, further detail being given in 
the six chapters which follow. 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. Write down some of the things which you have 
been trying to accomplish with your young people. 
Try to give an accurate general statement of purpose, 
together with a chart of the ways by which you have 
sought to realize this purpose. 

2. Take the lesson or topic or subject to be con- 
sidered by your group next week. Think through the 
session that you expect to share with them. What is 
the chief purpose that you have in mind as you pre- 
pare for this particular session? Make an outline of 
the actual procedure that you expect to follow. In 
what ways will the material in the printed course 
make a helpful contact with the lives of these young 
people? What share will the young people have in the 
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program of this particular period? By what means 
do you hope to have this group session actually affect 
the everyday conduct of the group? 


OBJECTIVES 


Considering the social situations of our age, the in- 
tellectual climate in which young people are nurtured, 
and the needs which have been discovered, what are 
the general objectives which the church seeks to attain 
in its program with young people? Perhaps, it is suffi- 
cient to say that a society of Christian persons is our 
aim, persons committed to Jesus, with whom they 
have a spiritual fellowship. This has been elaborated 
in some detail under seven main heads by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education: “ To foster 

. a consciousness of God as a reality in human ex- 
perience, and a sense of personal relationship to him; 
to develop . . . such an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the personality, life, and teaching of Jesus as 
will lead to experience of him as Saviour and Lord, 
loyalty to him and his cause, and manifest itself in 
daily life and conduct; to foster . . . a progressive and 
continuous development of Christlike character ”; to 
develop .. . the disposition and skill to participate 
in the reconstruction of social life in the light of the 
ideal of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man; to develop the ability and disposition to share 
in the work of the church; ‘“ to lead growing persons 
into a Christian interpretation of life and the universe; 
the ability to see in it God’s purpose and plan; a life 
philosophy built on this interpretation; to effect in 
growing persons the assimilation of the best religious 
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experience of the race, as effective guidance to present 
experience.” 1 

In a certain sense, the objectives for a class or society 
change from week to week. To a degree, the purposes 
of a young people’s society are somewhat different 
from those of a church-school class. So, too, there may 
be different objectives for intermediates, seniors, and 
older young people. Likewise, rural and urban schools 
do not have identical needs. This is all an emphasis 
upon the individuality of the person, upon the distinc- 
tiveness of each group, upon the necessity of flexibility 
and fluidity of program. But at the same time it is 
important to realize that religious education has no 
purpose in any of its parts except those which are the 
single chief aim of the church; that religious education 
is simply an honest and efficient method of accom- 
plishing those things for which the church should 
stand. The object of our endeavor is to develop Christ- 
like persons who live and work together in building 
a Christian social order. 


What will be true of the young people who are both 
the subjects and the objects of such a process? 

1. The young person will continue in the process of 
growth. Adolescents are not to be turned out like 
hardened gelatine in a mold. The individual must be 
given full opportunity to express himself at his highest 
level. The inquisitive mind, the restless spirit, the 
dissatisfied critic — these may be signs of eagerness 
to grow. 

1 This quotation gives in abbreviated form the Objectives 
in Christian Education as contained in Book One of the Inter- 


national Curriculum Guide, copyright, 1932, by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
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2. The questing and constructive spirit of the pioneer 
should determine his activity. There are new worlds 
to conquer. Spiritual wars must be fought. Unreached 
peaks beckon the dauntless spirit. Religion is con- 
servative in the sense that it retains the truths for 
which brave and enlightened souls in the past have 
struggled. It is radical in the sense of making us rest- 
less so long as civilization agonizes under its sins. 

3. Moral insight and a discriminating sense of values 
are of primary significance. “ Not conformity to codes 
but moral insight is the objective sought by the modern 
program of character education . . . Morality thus 
becomes something different from doing right and 
avoiding wrong; it becomes a refined appreciation of 
the deepest, most satisfying human values, combined 
with a far-reaching insight into ultimate conse- 
quences.” ? This statement may be accepted by re- 
ligious educators provided it is interpreted as including 
the necessity of a world-view in which God is central, 
and in which Jesus is presented to our young people as 
the norm by which ideals and forms of behavior are to 
be measured. 

4. The life of a Christian should achieve a growing 
unity. If one were to graph the inner life or the be- 
havior of most people (old or young) there would be 
no consistent direction to the line — not up, or down, 
or on a level. Rather, it would be a series of irregular 
waves — lofty ideals, temptations to the basest experi- 
ences, and all degrees of ‘“ average living ” in between. 
The religious life must show progress toward a goal. 


2H.S. Tuttle, in Religious Education, Vol. xxv1. Used by 
permission. =. 
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5. The religious life is rooted in reverence. This re- 
quires periods of calm and contemplation in the regu- 
lar program. 

6. These young people are not merely “ preparing 
for life’; they are living it as truly as they ever will. 
Class and society sessions are part of a complete social 
experience which involves self-giving for worthy causes 
and for other members of society. This may some- 
times be thought of as missionary service or benevo- 
lent activity; it is an essential part of the church 
curriculum; it is as much a phase of learning as of 
benevolence. 

7. It is natural to expect that young people who have 
had a wholesome experience within the church will 
come to regard the church as a central institution of 
present-day life. They will give a substantial part of 
their time and income to its work. They will be criti- 
cal of its past and present, and will be eager that its 
future shall incarnate a larger portion of the spirit 
which energized Jesus as he walked in Palestine. By 
the time that young people have reached the later teens, 
a large share of leadership responsibility for the pro- 
gram of the church should be allocated to them. 


MetrHops AND MATERIALS 


Methods and materials, it is obvious, should be 
chosen solely in terms of their potential effectiveness in 
achieving the objectives. Tradition or novelty should 
not determine plans or materials. Four principles re- 
garding methods may be suggested here. 

1. That procedure is best for a given group at a 
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given time which seems likely to be most useful in 
developing Christian character. 

2. Every leader will need to use many different 
kinds of methods. 

3. Few learning units or service-projects can be 
confined to a single session of the class or society or 
to the program carried on within the walls of the 
church, , 

4. The whole process, covering a quarter or a year, 
must take account of the necessity for transmissive 
instruction (passing on the findings of past and 
present experience), of creative discovery and con- 
struction (drawing upon the native resources of the 
young people), and of expression in conduct as well as 
in growth in intellectual content and of emotional 
control. 

Similarly, the materials to be used will vary in dif- 
ferent situations. At this point, several general prin- 
ciples may be summarized. 

1. Printed quarterlies and texts should not be “ ac- 
cepted ” simply because they are included in a series 
prepared by an approved agency or a publisher. 

2. Church-school materials should be examined and 
compared with as much care as the textbooks in the 
better public schools and colleges are evaluated. 

3. The advice of competent denominational and 
public school experts should be sought in making 
choices. 

4. The textbook should be regarded merely as a sug- 
gestive guide. 

5. Many of the best sources of information and of 
instruction are materials which were not prepared for 
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church-school use; good help should be secured where- 
ever available, especially from the public library. 

6. While “ content materials ” are not to be regarded 
as the chief factor in a religious process, real study of 
facts is required on the part of adult leaders and of 
the young people if a truly educational process is to 
be insured. 

The following list of methods indicates the wide 
variety of choice open to the leader and suggests the 
necessity of a process which is far different from the 
old text-and-comment-and-application procedure. 


INSPIRATION AND INSTRUCTION 


Preaching. The sermon is still a valid method of 
inspiring and instructing old and young, although it ‘ 
has been largely ignored in recent discussions of re- 
ligious education. Young people need more direct, 
challenging preaching. It should be an integral part 
of the whole religious education program. For older 
young people regular attendance at the “ church serv- 
ice”? should be an experience of great uplift and 
challenge. 

Lectures and Addresses. A steady procession of 
outside speakers makes for a lazy program, but an epi- 
demic of discussions without occasional addresses by 

_Informed experts is likely to develop sophistication 
without wisdom. When young people consider such 
problems as a life philosophy, ways of reconstructing 
a social order, or the issues involved in personal moral- 
ity, it is hardly possible for them to reach intelligent | 
conclusions without a solid basis of fact, which can 
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be provided only by persons of experience, through 
either the spoken or the written word. 

A Socratic Discussion. It is often well to give ma- 
ture students a chance to listen to specialists as they 
argue among themselves. At a conference of young 
people who were considering the problem of liquor 
control, it was observed that although the eighteen- 
year-olds had little light to throw upon the issues 
themselves, they listened well to adults. As an ex- 
periment, five adult leaders discussed among them- 
selves the pros and cons of prohibition, in complete 
honesty and frankness, for an hour. The young peo- 
ple listened. After this was over, the students ques- 
tioned with great eagerness and with a new under- 
standing of the factors involved. It is doubtful 
whether our present younger generation hears as much 
informed adult discussion as it needs. 


GIVE-AND-TAKE 


The Forum. A forum may be conducted on one of 
two bases: the young people may have discussed the 
question in advance of the speaker’s appearance, his 
address being an attempt to throw light upon the par- 
ticular problems which they submit to him; or he may 
make his address first and then try to answer the 
questions which young people ask. 

Discussion. Discussions in the church-school class 
are usually led by the adult (although not exclusively 
so), who starts off with an introductory comment 
which indicates some of the issues to be considered. 
Then, particular life-situations are faced, the young 
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people being expected to express themselves without 
embarrassment or restraint. It becomes the leader’s 
duty to indicate, at the close of the session, some of 
the differences of point of view, common agreements, 
underlying principles which have been emphasized, 
and issues still undetermined as well as immediate 
life-outcomes to which the discussion should lead. 

In the young people’s society, it is common for the 
young people to lead the meetings themselves. They 
should proceed much as indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. If they are inexperienced, the adult coun- 
selor will have at least three duties: to help coach the 
leader before the meeting, to recall them to the basic 
issues when the group goes too far away on the by- 
paths, and to “ epilogue the meeting.” 

The Catechetical Process. We are far removed from 
the method of repeating “ simple answers to important 
questions.” The repetition of the words of a cate- 
chism may degenerate into the most formal of pietistic 
clap-trap. But in these days, there is great need of a 
simple statement of basic truths. It is a valid educa- 
tional process for a pastor to submit an affirmative set 
of statements of theological or sociological belief for 
frank discussion. Young people themselves might 
write what would be the equivalent of a modern cate- 
chism. In our revolt against imposed codes and for- 
mulas, we are in danger of having no clearly defined 
ideas in religion or ethics. Many a young person 
would gain moral power if, having determined a few 
guiding moral principles, he were to recur to a state- 


ment of belief and purpose, and were to say to himself\ 


each day, “ This one thing I do: God help me.” 
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The Question Box. In a considerable number of 
churches there are question boxes into which young 
people may drop their queries, unsigned. These are 
answered once a month by the pastor, at the evening 
meeting. In other cases, these become the basis for 
sermons which the minister preaches; indeed, a more 
formal curriculum may be built around these queries. 


EDUCATING THE EMOTIONS. 


Worship. Worship may be an experience of Joy 
which has value in itself. It is also a means of direct- 
ing the desires, unifying the personality, gaining power 
for the type of life which our teaching process reveals 
to us. Indeed, the quiet moment of contemplation 
may be one of the most effective of teaching tech- 

_hiques; insights are as likely to come in times of 
waiting before God as they are in times of activity in 
behalf of our fellow-man. 

Reading. Poetry, biography, stories and drama are 
among the great resources for religious education. A 
summer evening out of doors, with a good reader of 
nature poems, may leave a deposit in character which 
is permanently rewarding. The reading of a great 
story, as the group is seated in a circle, may produce 
more abiding ethical results than hours of heated dis- 
cussion. Work on the preparation of a religious play, 
or even the reading and discussion of such a play to- 
gether, may bring young people to religious under- 
standings and determinations far more effectively than 
the factual presentation of a lecture. 

Pledges, Vows, Commitments. Some of the organi- 
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zations of young people, numerically strong, attribute 
much of their success to the fact that they exact 
pledges or require a fixed routine of their members. 
These agencies commit their members to a program of 
self-improvement, service, or intellectual discipline. 
There is often danger of developing hypocrisy through 
easy commitment to a catalog of activities which are 
very difficult to follow and which can actually be 
carried on by only a small circle of young people. 
There is also danger of an undue introspection. 
Sometimes a sense of moral superiority is developed 
which is not justified by the outward expressions of 
this supposed inner religion. But there is a danger 
today in the other direction. Too many religious lead- 
ers are saying: “I don’t believe in making promises. 
A pledge is not an important thing.” Open-minded- 
ness without compelling loyalties is too characteristic 
of our times. The educational process is not complete, 
in many cases, unless after a prolonged study of life 
needs the young person is led to a commitment which 
will fix in him certain attitudes, establish certain 
habits, and determine certain loyalties. These rituals 
of dedication and forms of self-pledging should be 
used sparingly, but they do have a unique place in any 
program of Christianity; for Christianity itself de-, 
mands of its adherents a self-commitment which ad- 
mits of no reservations. | 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Assistance to Those in Need. Thanksgiving and 
Christmas service projects often teach more of the 
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meaning of Christianity than a course in the graded 
lessons on the teachings of Jesus, just because the © 
young people are led into an experience which is 
akin to that which the early followers of Jesus had. 
In comprehending the meaning of religion, as in the 
matter of growing skillful in leadership, we learn by 
doing. 

Fulfilling Responsibilities of Leadership. A young 
person who has carried-through an assignment of man- 
aging a first-class party has learned a great deal: the 
meaning of fidelity, the necessity of cooperation, de- 
votion to the social group, the necessity and worth of 
high enjoyment, the good points of other young peo- 
ple, the sense of satisfaction in having measured up 
to expectations. The recreation program is not an 
“extra’’; it is as much a part of the curriculum as a 
Sunday discussion. To be sure, this is not all that 
there is in living the Christian life, but this experience — 
will probably teach us as much about the quality of 
religion as many of our exhortations during the class 
session. On the other hand, an executive committee 
that does not see that financial obligations are met or 
that business procedures are systematically carried on 
is training the membership in immorality — the im- 
morality of bad business conduct. It is not a case of 
either —or. Instruction by word of mouth, worship 
/ through which the higher insights may come to us, 
- practical sharing of responsibility in leadership — 
these are methods by which we may grow in Christian 
character. 
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CHAPTER VI 
RELIGION IN PERSONAL CONDUCT 


The aim of this chapter is to help leaders recognize 
the immediate problems of young people and discover 
wise ways of dealing with them. 

IN a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: | 

1. In the light of what you read in the newspapers 
this week, what you observe on the streets, in the 
home, etc., what you know to be the general life of 
the community, make a list of the problems which 
young people face. After you have done this, indi- 
cate the ten most important ethical issues which you 
believe the members of your class or group are facing. 

2. Where in the Bible would you find the most 
definite and helpful guidance on the matter of right 
and wrong? List the passages which seem to you to 
be of the most importance. 


Our AIM 


A sure test of religion is to be found in the quality 
of human relationships. Unless Christians are differ- 
ent in their behavior there is little convincing argu- 
ment for Christianity. Every daily contact, as well 
as every lonely moment, is a challenge to one’s religion. 

One does not become highly ethical merely by ap- 
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proving general ideas and ideals. Suppose that we 
agree that we should all love our neighbors. When a 
young man is faced with the question as to whether 
he should report a good friend who has plagiarized in 
an intercollegiate oratorical contest, he has the young 
man to consider, school loyalty to take into account, 
and the rights of other contestants to keep in mind. 
This type of problem, which occurs in. many forms 
every day, requires the keen ethical insight which 
comes from clear thinking, selfless motives, experi- 
ence in thoughtful solution of a succession of issues. 
The development of highly ethical discrimination is, 
therefore, an essential phase of our educational process. 

Our ultimate objective is resourceful and effective 
Christian living. Our church routine must give the 
young people actual experience in ethical conduct. 
Dues faithfully collected, committee assignments con- 
scientiously executed, dishes well washed and put 
away after a party —these are as necessary in our 
program as unanimous votes on the question, “ Should 
we always be honest? ” 


How SHALL WE ProcrED? 


Suppose we agree that personal conduct is one of the 
major fields to which we need to give attention, five 
others being considered in succeeding chapters. How 
can we make this an integral part of an effective 
program? 

1. We may begin with life situations which are 
observed or reported. Two weeks before Christmas 
a class of girls, on their own initiative, decided to fur- 
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nish boxes of candy for Christmas baskets. These 
were to be delivered at the home of the teacher on 
the Wednesday before Christmas. Only one girl went 
— and on Thursday; the others thought it unnecessary 
even to offer excuses. What should be done: should 
they be scolded or should the teacher let the matter 
drop? Either immediately or at a later date, this 
incident might be made the starting point for a de- 
liberate cooperative study of basic principles of per- 
sonal morality. 

2. Sometimes it is wise to study the Bible as content 
material, with the idea of discovering what the great 
souls of other days have believed. The Genesis stories, 
the Book of Proverbs, the Ten Commandments, the 
Prophets, the Gospels, and great chapters from the 
writings of Paul contain materials with which young 
people should be familiar. A young man remarked 
that the Ten Commandments are out of date. A study 
of these Old Testament regulations and of their New 
Testament supplement followed. The group was 
challenged to find or to create something better, to 
picture the kind of living that would result if Bibli- 
cal principles of morality were followed. 

3. How shall we make the lesson in the quarterly 
apply to our particular needs? Suppose we illustrate 
by seeing what can be done with the first subject to 
which we turn in a current quarterly treating the uni- 
form lessons. The theme announced for this lesson 
is “ Jesus and Thirsting Souls,” and the text is John 
4:9-26. One may read this dramatic story, spend 
much time on individual verses, emphasize the idea of 
“God is a spirit,” or try to find one great moral em- 
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phasis in it. If our concern is to emphasize the moral 
point, it is probably to be found in the idea of “ living 
water.” Religion is something which refreshes, which 
gives life, which takes the person who is weak and 
enables him to do the things which are useful to others 
and satisfying to himself. How is a teacher going to 
apply this to the lives of young people? Such sub- 
points as the following are possible: 

(a) Crime, war, poverty, injustice — these are signs 
of unchristian areas of our life. 

(b) When Christian principles begin to be applied, 
what happens? There are justice for the criminal, 
trust and cooperation which do away with the danger 
of war, a sharing and distribution of labor and re- 
sources which will insure security and stability in the 
economic order. 

(c) Religion thus becomes the means of bringing 
the deeper and permanent joys to all life. 

(d) The same thing is true in our home and school 
life. At home, for example, when we begin to apply 
Christian principles, mother does not do all the work, 
brothers and sisters act as brothers and sisters should, 
an atmosphere of happiness and joy comes to prevail. 

(e) What are some of the ways in which these par- 
ticular young people may during this week try to offer 
this “ living water ” to others, just as Jesus did to the 
woman of Samaria? Is there some family that is in 
distress? Is there some enterprise in which the church 
is engaged and for which the group should be work- 
ing, which reaches to the far ranges of missionary 
territory? 

4. Another procedure is to secure a list of perplex- 
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ing problems and to build a series of discussions and 
projects around these. An illustration of this method 
was given in the preceding chapter. 

5. The study of a series of positive descainerea or 
affirmations may be undertaken. The leader may 
underscore certain sections of helpful books which will 
be read, informally discussed, and applied to particu- 
lar incidents which have arisen. 

6. Or, in the process of carrying on some project, 
the group may consider the elements of moral signifi- 
cance which emerge. Suppose, for example, that they 
are engaging in an enterprise of aiding unfortunate 
families in the neighborhood. There are young people 
of their own age in these families. What is the duty 
of Christian young people to these young men and 
women of foreign birth, or of a “ lower social level”? 
Should they be welcomed to the church on the basis 
of actual social equality? How can they be made to 
feel entirely at home? Just how much should be 
spent by the individual members of the group in help- 
ing these people in this emergency? How much of 
one’s income should be given to benevolence? How 
can one learn to like people for whom one seems to 
have an antipathy? Many other problems will arise, 
and unless the group actually tries to think them 
through when they do arise, it is missing a prime edu- 
cational opportunity. 

7. Or, they may start to build a code of morals. 
This is an enterprise which would involve study and 
discussion covering several weeks. Should we have a 
code, or must every person make his own decisions so 
completely that no common statement of duty is pos- 
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sible? How can we know what is right and wrong? 
Are the Ten Commandments adequate? Just what did 
Jesus teach about duty? Is it possible or wise to 
follow Jesus today? If so, how would our lives be 
different? What is our opinion of various codes which 
have been offered — Collier’s code, the code of sports- 
manship, etc.? Can we set down a dozen planks in a 
platform for present-day Christian young people? 
How does our product agree with the New Testament? 
Are we ready to adopt this as a guide? If so, by what 
means can we set ourselves seriously to the task of 
following it? Shall we work out a service of dedica- 
tion which will seal our intention to abide by the code, 
and do we want to use this ritual once a quarter as a 
means of reconsecration? 


ETHICS IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE 


The leader will find himself perplexed, discouraged, 
and in doubt at many stages of his work with young 
people. Questions of ethics are involved in all units 
of the curriculum; consequently, it is important that 
he develop a philosophy of conduct to which he will 
frequently recur. There is danger on one hand that 
he will insist upon ideas long outworn, prejudices 
which will not stand the light of reason. There is an 
equal likelihood that he will be so open-minded that 
one idea will seem as good to him as another. 

1. Morality is, to a certain extent, relative. No 
single set of fixed rules will fit all members of a group. 
There are young people who want to go to college. 
Some come from homes of wealth, others from homes 
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of poverty. Some are devoted to their studies, others 
are easy-going and indifferent. Some have unusual 
abilities, others show little ambition or application. 
The decision for or against college involves ethical 
factors. The advice which a leader gives will depend 
upon individuals and upon their social situations. 

2. There are, however, certain abiding and univer- 
sal values. Beauty is to be preferred to ugliness, gen- 
erosity to niggardliness, self-control to dissipation. A 
person reaps what he sows. Such virtues as are re- 
ferred to in Philippians 4:8, 9 are to be affirmed with 
conviction and interpreted in terms of specific situa- 
tions. 

3. The moralists too often strain at the gnat and 
swallow the camel. Intellectual honesty has some- 
times seemed unimportant as compared with absti- 
nence from card-playing and from attending the 
theater. Christianity today must concern itself fear- 
lessly with such major sins as pride, arrogance, selfish- 
ness, unreliability. A Christian ethical system must 
not only regulate all the trivial matters of life, but it 
must also strike vigorously at the larger “ respectable 
vices” of our age. 

4. To many young people the word “ morality ” is 
a bugbear, because they associate it wholly with nega- 
tives, restrictions, prohibitions. But morality is posi- 
tive. The follower of Jesus must bear crosses, must be 
a neighbor to the one beset by thieves, must be coura- 
geous enough to forgive. Morality is not a negative 
way of living, but it does require control — self-control 
and social control. Red traffic lights are necessary if 
traffic is to move safely and expeditiously. 
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5. In spite of the follies of youth, there is something 
innate which holds them to a level of idealism which 
is rather surprising in these times of multiplied temp- 
tations. They have positive standards. They want to 
do right. 

6. Young people are full of doubts. They raise 
questions regarding everything traditional. The hope- 
ful fact is that multitudes of critically minded boys 
and girls are equally dubious about the modern sub- 
stitutes for old-time virtue. When their questions and 
the cynicisms of middle-aged skeptics which they par- 
rot are met by an eagerness to find the truth, they will 
respond with enthusiasm. The opportunity of the 
church leader is to dig deeper and to climb higher. 

7. All ethical codes must stand the test of experi- 
ment and experience. The morality of the twentieth 
century should be as different from the morality of the 
eighteenth as the medicine of today is different from 
that of the colonial period. And the change should be 
an improvement — freedom from the shackles of su- 
perstition, health-giving and life-enriching. To find 
such an ethic we must go back to the Palestine of the 
first century, to recover the religious insights and the 
humanitarian impulses of the Master of the Art of 
Living. Experiment? Certainly. But experiment, 
always on a higher level; experiment for the sake of a 
better society. 

8. The scientist has made it absolutely clear that 
we live in a world of universal and inescapable law. 
Is it wrong to drink intoxicating liquors? The answer 
can be found by understanding the corroding effect 
of alcohol, the laws of habit formation, the social re- 
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sults in families, in politics, and in crime. Whether. 
we like it or not, poison acts in a certain way. One is 
made or broken by acceptance or defiance of the laws 
of the universe. 

9. The doctrine of self-expression is a first tenet in 
much of the superficial philosophy. But there is a 
difference between the self-expression of Saul of Tar- 
sus and that of Paul the Christian. There are two 
wholly different levels of expression. Most of us may 
be said to possess double selves or multiple selves. 


Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd: 
There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud; 
There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his sins, 
And one that unrepentant sits and grins; 

There’s one that loves his neighbor as himself, 
And one that cares for naught but fame and pelf, 
From much perplexing care I would be free 

If I could once determine which is Me! 4 


Which self is it that we know we should express? 
Which is it that we do express? 

10. An age of science has not made historical per- 
spective unnecessary. There is no wisdom in insisting 
upon the right to make our own mistakes when the 
world is red with human tragedy which resulted from 
these same errors. 

11. Common sense and science demand that we fol- 
low expert leadership. In the realm of morals, this 
means that we listen to those whose lives reveal the 
best that is involved in our conception of beauty and 
nobility. We may well challenge young people to 


1 The Sermons of a Chemist, Edwin E. Slosson. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. Used by permission. 
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find one who is a greater Master of the Art of Living 
than Jesus. And the adult leader in whom there is 
the reflection of this Character will not need to argue 
overmuch in behalf of the principles in which he be- 
lieves. His morality will be self-commendatory and 
contagious. 


For FurtHER READING 


The following books represent present-day attitudes and 
perplexities in the field of ethics and morality. Leaders 
should be conversant with both the constructive and the 
destructive points of view. The following seven volumes are 
arranged in an order which may indicate their importance 
to the teacher of religion, the most important first. 


Wilson, C. H., and Fairley, E., Talks to Young People on 
Ethics. Scribners, 1924. 

Sockman, R. W., Morals of Tomorrow. Harpers, 1931. 

Nixon, J. W., The Moral Crisis in Christianity. Harpers, 
1931. 

Streeter, B. H., Moral Adventure. Macmillan, 1929. 

Drake, Durant, The New Morality. Macmillan, 1928. 

Lippmann, Walter, A Preface to Morals. Macmillan, 1929. 

Parshley, H. M., Science and Good Behavior. Bobbs Mer- 
rill, 1928. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Leaders who desire courses and units of work on the sub- 
ject of everyday problems of ethics should consult their 
denominational educational and publishing headquarters for 
recommendations in the graded, uniform, and elective series. 
The following courses are representative of books, quarter- 
lies, and booklets which deal with this general subject in 
some of its phases. * Indicates that the work was written as 
a course or unit of work; ** indicates that the work cited 
is a book, which may be adapted for study and discussion 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER VII 
TOWARD ADULTHOOD 


The aim of this chapter is to help the leader to be a 
wise counselor in matters relating to vocational choice, 
further education, and the problems which have to do 
with home and marriage. 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. List what seem to you to be the vocational prob- 
lems of various members of your group. In what ways 
do they seem to need wise guidance? 

2. How would you define success? What are some 
of the elements in a successful life which young people 
should hold before them as worthy of attainment? 

3. If you were asked to tell a group of young men 
what they should expect to find in the ‘ woman of 
their dreams,” what are the qualities which you would 
emphasize as of greatest importance? (Or, if your 
group is made up of young women, in the “ man of 
their dreams ’’?) | 


We err in expecting even older young people to 
think and act as middle-aged adults should. There is 
a ripeness, a balance, which usually comes only with 
experience. One objective of the adolescent program 
is to make sure that this quality of thought and ex- 
perience does actually come as young people grow into 
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adulthood. Adolescents are in the process of becoming, 
although this emphasis should not be so exaggerated 
that the chief business of being and doing is ignored in 
day-dreaming about the future. 

There are at least three lines in which young people 
must be making some intellectual and spiritual prep- 
aration if they are to achieve the transition from 
adolescence to adulthood with a minimum of error. 


Tue CHOICE OF A VOCATION 


From childhood through college, and often into later 
life, questions relating to the wise choice of a career 
trouble the minds of most young people. It is surpris- 
ing how many juniors and seniors in college are un- 
certain as to their future vocations; the wise adult will 
need to warn against undue worrying and will at the 
same time seek to help the young adult resolve his 
difficulties. Many young people have accidentally 
chosen their careers, or seem to be in a rut into which 
they have become fixed. Shall they try to make the 
most of their present situation and take the risk of 
beginning again in some new line of endeavor which 
presents as much uncertainty as the one in which they 
are now involved? 

Here, the church has two approaches to make: the 


~ first, that tothe group, both indirectly in helping to 


establish fundamental attitudes and right reactions to 
all life’s problems, and directly through a thorough- 
going consideration of common principles which should 
guide decisions along vocational lines; the second, that 
to the individual, by which the leader speaks frankly 
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of his own analysis of the young man’s (or woman’s) 
potentialities, of the vocations in which he is interested, 
and then helps him (if he desires it) to find a way by 
which his personal questions will be slowly and satis- 
factorily answered. Many a young man owes his 
present place in life to the courage inspired by a con- 
fident teacher or a concerned pastor who sought him 
out to speak to him about his future vocation and 
education. 

Among the queries which trouble the minds of these 
near-adults are these: Who should make the vocational 
decision? How can one be sure of his own interests 
and abilities? How can one secure accurate informa- 
tion concerning opportunities within the various voca- 
tional fields? What are the world’s greatest needs? 
What constitutes a worthy motive in choosing an occu- 
pation? What is meant by a “ Christian lifework ”? 
How determine the training necessary for the task and 
how secure that training? When should one quit a 
job? What are the unique problems which women 
face in vocational decisions? To what extent should 
women enter the professions and business? Should 
women expect to have a business career if they are 
married? 

One may begin by using a text dealing with voca- 
tions, within the regular series of graded lessons, but 
the study must go far beyond that. If there are sev- 
eral vocations in which the members of the group are 
interested, successful and Christian representatives of 
these vocations may be asked in to speak of the oppor- 
tunities, hardships and rewards of these types of 
career. Better still, the group may go to the physician’s 
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office, the lawyer’s office, etc., to discuss the matter in 
the setting in which these professional leaders do much | 
of their work. The pastor or some other competent 
adult may lead a discussion of the principles which un- 
derlie a Christian type of success. The group may ask 
itself who the truly great people of the day are — great 
in the world-wide arena, and great in their own com- 
munity. In the light of the characteristics of these 
lives, the young people may determine what is truly 
important in successful living. A leader in public edu- 
cation may give counsel as to the type of higher educa- 
tion which is most worth while. In some communities, 
there are trained specialists who are able to analyze 
individuals and to give sound advice as to their gifts 
and needs; their help may often be secured. State de- 
partments of education will provide information re- 
garding the various vocational opportunities; denomi- 
national headquarters can often suggest literature 
which will help the leader. Almost every public library 
has source books from which leader and pupils may 
gain much needed information. 


What are some of the results which may be expected 
from a project in vocational guidance, under the aus- 
pices of a Christian church? The following, at least, 
are important: 

1. An idea of success which is Christian in its point 
of view, not a dollar-and-cent philosophy. 

2. A conception of the meaning of personal life as 
it relates itself to God and to society, which will be in 
terms of life-sharing, life-investment, or service. 

3. A full understanding of what the vocations in 
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which they are interested involve in the way of educa- 
tion, application, sacrifice, rewards. 

4. An appreciation of what is meant by “ Christian 
life service’; an awareness that any vocation which 
is worth anything to society should be a form of Chris- 
tian service. 

5. A consideration of the opportunities for life- 
investment through the vocations directly under the 
auspices of the church, with an opportunity for special 
counsel to those who possess the abilities needed in the 
ministry, missions, religious education, etc. 

6. A realization that one cannot expect complete 
satisfaction, in the sense of being free from problems 
and doubts and hardships, in any vocation. One must 
be happy in his job in order to be successful, but one 
must not allow slight annoyances to be unduly mag- 
nified or to spoil one’s peace of mind. 

7. A self-study, with experiment (if possible) in the 
field in which one has a special interest. 

8. A plan for adequate education. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO EDUCATION 


There are at least three situations in which older 
young people find themselves: there are those who 
have completed their formal education; others, either 
in high school or out, are trying to decide whether they 
should have or can have a higher education; the third 
group are in college, the university, or some technical 
or vocational school. 

For those who have completed their formal school- 
ing, the church should be a means of continuing a most 
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rewarding process of adult education; for the young 
person who is now earning his living is an adult in 
his responsibilities and outlook. There is no limit to 
what may be done for these older young people. Many 
of them should be assuming the important task of lead- 
ing children in the church school; if they are to do this, 
a course of leadership education is essential. Usually 
these young people, whether they meet on Sunday 
morning or evening or during the week, should have 
a program which does not center in textbooks and is 
not conducted on the old ‘ taking part in the meeting ” 
or “ discussing the lesson ’’ basis. 

What a variety of subjects and methods is open to 
the leader! Youth should be alert on current issues: 
magazine reports, addresses by persons competent to 
discuss contemporary events, serious study by a com- 
mittee of young people who will conduct the sessions 
themselves — these indicate the type of program which 
must form at least part of the year’s work. They 
should be introduced to some of the branches of study 
which are included in the curriculum of the college 
student. What is science doing for us today? What 
are some of the great developments of modern art? 
What are some of the stories which have permanent 
value for the human race? Who are some of the out- 
standing characters of all time? What do the re- 
ligions of the world teach and how do so-called pagan 
religions compare with Christianity? What are the 
best current books, and how can we share them (by 
forming an informal reading club through which, dur- 
ing the year, each member may read a dozen books at 
the cost of a single volume)? What are the political, 
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economic, and social issues about which intelligent 
young people should be concerned? The program for 
these high-school graduates must be a stimulating one; 
it must keep alive the questing spirit and it must 
serve in lieu of part of the educational process which 
they miss by not going to college; it must strengthen 
their morale, which is often low when they realize that 
they are not so fortunate as that group of their friends 
who are able to go on to college; it must equip them 
to lead children wisely; and it must relate them ac- 
tively to the social life of their community, nation, and 
the world. 

The student who is in high school finds himself faced 
by a multitude of moral issues. He often does not see 
them; to make him aware of them is part of the func- 
tion of leadership. Such questions as these are in- 
volved: Does he choose wisely between the important 
and the less important matters? Is he building habits 
of thoroughness and honesty or of laziness and dis- 
honesty? Is he participating in a cliquishness which 
harms others? Is he part of a political machine which 
partakes of a Tammany character? Is he developing 
an appreciation of literature and art and an interest in 
the better things of life, or is he just going through the 
form of getting an education? In the high-school 
society or class, most of the discussions should relate 
themselves, at least indirectly, to the present problems 
of the educational process; for this is the chief activity 
of the young person in school. 

Some of these young people are also facing the ques- 
tion of a further education. Many of the most studious 
should go on to college; they should be encouraged to do 
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so, and if the financial difficulties seem disheartening 
they should be helped to face the possibilities. The 
question as to the kind of school to which they should 
go involves several considerations: Is a general cul- 
tural education essential or should short-cuts be rec- 
ommended? At which school is the instruction best, 
the moral influence highest, the cost most reasonable? 
The pastor who drove the three or four young people 
who were about to go to college to the four or five 
institutions within a hundred miles of his church, 
where they saw the campuses, interviewed deans, re- 
ceived catalogs, talked with ministers and instructors, 
did that which was probably of incalculable value to 
these young people. If this cannot be done, wise 
alumni from several schools may be brought in to 
answer questions and to make general suggestions. 
When these young people go away to school, the church 
should follow them with its calendar, with an occasional 
letter, and with an introduction to the pastor of the 
church at the college center. 

The program for the Christian college or for the 
church workers at the university must be varied and 
flexible. Nevertheless, it is possible to suggest at 
least four functions which the Christian college admin- 
istration or the church workers at the university must 
seek to fulfill. 

1. The religious worker must serve to a certain 
extent, in lieu of the home pastor and parent, as a wise 
counselor and friend. 

2. The adult leader must help the student to grow 
intellectually, to interpret the place of religion in his 
philosophy and his program of life. 
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3. The college or church must provide him an ex- 
perience of worship which will be so rewarding that 
the habit of church attendance will be fixed for 
life. 

4. The program must develop an interest and skill 
in facing the opportunities for community and world 
service after graduation. If churches of our land are 
to succeed where they have failed in the past, it will 
be largely because there is an intelligent lay leadership 
to guide the younger generation. This leadership 
should come, in large degree, from the colleges and uni- 
versities. The task of the Christian college and the 
university worker is not only to inspire ideals and 
ambitions but also to face the prospective graduate 
with the specific opportunities which are open to him, 
and to give him some definite training in ways in 
which he may go about the task of lay leadership in 
communities which are reputed to be “ hopeless ” or 
“ benighted.” 


PREPARATION FOR HoME AND MARRIAGE 


Many of the most serious problems of young people 
have to do with boy-and-girl relationships. It is part 
of the normal development of young men and women 
to be interested in each other, to desire the intimate 
companionship of persons of the opposite sex, and to 
dream of marriage. There are pathological cases — 
some who have an exaggerated interest, some who seem 
to lack it altogether. Many young people have had 
experiences which cause them much anxiety, which 
monopolize most of their thoughts, and which color 
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their conduct to the extent that others think them 
foolish, “ wild,” or abnormal. In many situations of 
this sort, a physician, a psychotherapist, a wise parent, 
a sympathetic pastor, or an interested but not too in- 
terested adult counselor may be of great help. 


Any project which seeks to prepare these young peo- 
ple for home and marriage must involve the use of 
many techniques. 

1. A course of study may be followed: outside read- 
ing must be done; concrete issues must be studied; 
authorities may be brought in for counsel. 

2. The discussion method may be used. Such dis- 
cussions, however, must be rooted in the soil of solid 
information; or wrong decisions will be made and im- 
pulsive actions will seem to be justified by what passes 
for reason. 

3. On a subject like this, it is often wise to have ex- 
pert leaders give a series of addresses, which may be 
supplemented by forum periods or by group discussions. 

4. The case approach is usable. It is better to take 
illustrations of successful marriages, of lives which are 
happy and fruitful, and to find their explanation than 
to dwell too long on the problems and disturbances 
which are common, but which are not necessarily 
solved by forever holding them before us, in the type of 
discussion which may merely whet curiosity instead 
of establishing a reasonable control. 

5. A group of boys may spend some weeks in con- 
sidering the chief requirements which they make of 
the “ girl of their dreams ”; a girl’s group may do the 
same with reference to their ideal boy; then the two 
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classes may come together to consider seriously these 
and other matters related to happiness in the home. 

6. In large communities it is sometimes possible to 
supplement these methods by a clinic. 


Any enterprise which deals with prospective homes, 
with the present relationships between young men and 
young women, and with the general matter of sex 
should take account of such elements as these: 

1. There must be a straightforward facing of issues, 
without embarrassment, in the light of scientific knowl- 
edge and completely free from prejudice and taboo. 
If “ petting ” is a common practice, the physiological, 
psychological, and sociological aspects must be weighed 
and in language which cannot be misunderstood. 

2. The emphasis needs to be upon ideals. In a day 
of easy divorce, the Christian places his stress upon the 
expectation of a permanent marriage. 

3. Marriage should be seen in its proper perspective. 
It is still one of the great events of human life; the home 
is the basic institution of society. On the other hand, 
marriage is not the only joy in life; those who miss 
this particular satisfaction must not be considered to 
have failed. 

4. The adult should be realistic with reference to 
home life. It is not all lovely. There are disappoint- 
ments. There are unpleasant phases of marriage. The 
beauty of home life needs to be emphasized; the ideals 
which account for most of this beauty need to be kept 
flowering; but it should be pointed out that many 
adjustments need to be made, some of which often in- 
volve irritation and sadness. Young people do well 
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to make many of these adjustments before marriage 
actually takes place. | 

5. Love is still the great passion of life. One need 
never be ashamed of being consumed by his love. The 
heart must be given its authority, but in so doing the 
mind should never abdicate. When reason gives way 
completely to sentiment, there are reckonings ahead. 

6. The sex factor plays a large part in the attrac- 
tion between a boy and a girl. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in this. Sex is an essential element in 
every permanent marriage. But love is more than 
sex. Friendship should be experienced in a more in- 
clusive spirit and upon a more elevated level than that 
of physical attraction. 

7. Engagements, like marriage, are steps not to be 
taken too quickly; for they are not to be broken easily. 
The engagement should be regarded more as an oppor- 
tunity for a larger devotion to one’s beloved than as a 
chance to claim special privileges. 

8. Conduct before marriage is a fair test of behavior 
afterward. 

9. The church needs to provide for young people a 
social program which helps them to find those natural 
outlets for their interests, that enables them to have a 
good time under those auspices which aid the control 
and direction of the inner impulses. One can never be 
sure of what kind of behavior follows any group gather- 
ing, but it is certain that there is more likelihood of a 
saner and nobler expression after an experience of 
whole-hearted fun in a group at the church building, 
than after a party at a roadhouse or a night club. 
Not the least important phase of the church’s pro- 
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gram is that of sponsoring a recreational life through 
which young men and young women come to know each 
other, and in which social behavior on its highest and 
most rewarding level is shared. 


PRINTED RESOURCES 


The adult leader will do well to acquaint himself with such 
publications as those listed below. As a part of the work 
of this training course, it is important that he at least scan 
the contents and catch the spirit of a number of the ma- 
terials suggested here. Most of these may also be used in 
classes and societies of young people. Those which are 
starred are prepared definitely as units of work or courses 
for young people. 


American Social Hygiene Association: resources on almost 
every phase of social hygiene. Send for a catalogue of 
publications to 450 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Burkhart, Roy A., Home of My Dreams. David C. Cook, 
1931. 

Coe, George A., and others, Am I Getting an Education? 
Doubleday, Doran, 1929. 

*Coyle, Grace L., Should Women Work After Marriage? 
Methodist Book Concern, 1931. 

Dickerson, Roy E., So Youth May Know. Association Press. 

*Donnelly, H. M., What Shall I Do With My Life? West- 
minster Press, 1924. 

Eddy, Sherwood, Sex and Youth. Kirby Page, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Elliott, Grace L., and Bone, Harry, The Sex Life of Youth. 
Association Press, 1929. 

Elliott, H. 8., Understanding Ourselves. Methodist Book 
Concern, 1931. 

Exner, Max J., Sexual Side of Marriage. Association Press, 
1932. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America: Publi- 
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cations in the field of home and marriage. Write for in- 
formation to 105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gray, A. Herbert, Men, Women and God. Association 
Press, 1923. 

Groves, Ernest R. and Gladys H., Wholesome Marriage, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927. 

Hayward, Percy R. and M. A., Home and Christian Living, 
Westminster Press. 

*Horn, Nelson P., Our Life Work. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 

*Horton, Douglas, Out Into Life. Abingdon Press, 1924. 

*Moxcey, Mary E., Finding My Place. Abingdon Press, 
1927. 

Royden, A. Maud, Sex and Common Sense. Putnam, 1922. 

Spaulding, Clarence A., Twenty-four Views of Marriage. 
Macmillan, 1931. 

*Shaver, Erwin L., A Christian’s Education. University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. 

*Shaver, Erwin L., A Christian’s Infe Work. University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. 

*Winchester, Benjamin S., ed., Young People’s Relationships. 
Pilgrim Press, 1931. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BUILDING A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER 


- The aim of this chapter 1s to help the leader of young 
people to plan a program which deals with the prob- 
lems of our social order in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples and through the use of educational procedures. 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. Describe some of the problems of race relation- 
ships which the young people of the church face at 
school, in industry, in common community contacts. 
Define the particular issues; such as what should be 
done about young people of foreign birth who do not 
seem “to fit in” with the school group, the church 
group, etc.? Suggest some of the ways in which the 
Christian answer may be sought. 

2. What are the problems in the industrial order 
which touch the experience of our young people most 
seriously? What are. they doing to help find the 
proper solution and adjustments? What is the obli- 
gation of the church in this matter? 

3. Describe the attitude of the young people in your 
group toward disarmament and efforts toward interna- 
tional peace. How do you account for these attitudes? 
In what way is the church seeking to change or 
strengthen them? 
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“Society today seems to be semipagan, while or- 
ganized religion lacks the spiritual dynamic to trans- 
form it. . . . Facing this social order whose injustice 
cries to heaven, are we to accept it supinely in nerve- 
less irresponsibility and cowardly subjection, or are 
we to challenge it, to grapple with its problems and to 
do all that is within our power to solve them? ”’? Just 
how can we build a fragment of the Kingdom of God 
within our generation? 


Both adult leaders and young people need to survey 
the situation in general, and to apply themselves to 
concrete aspects of the total social problem. Three 
affirmations are suggested as the framework about 
which an initial study of our common obligation may 
be built. 

1. Christianity is judged by its fruits. It is logical 
to expect Christians to build Christian homes, political 
systems, industrial processes, and international policies. 

2. Among those who seek to apply the principles of - 
Jesus to all life’s relationships, there is wide divergence 
of opinion as to what these teachings require for our 
modern age. Just what, for example, does the Sermon 
on the Mount as found in Matthew 5 and 6 mean for 
our present-day industrial life? We ought to be able to 
agree upon the motives and principles which should 
determine all of our various proposals. A continuous, 
earnest study of the teachings of Jesus is essential for 
those who would reconstruct society. 

3. The Kingdom of God, or a Christian society, can 
be established only as persons are consecrated to 


1 Religion and Social Justice, Sherwood Eddy. Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers. 
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Jesus and his Way of Life. Systems, methods, or- 
ganizations, are comparatively impotent except as 
dedicated individuals strive energetically for Christian 
types of behavior. The prophet is a committed soul. 
Social salvation requires the fervor of an evangelized 
company. Educational processes will not save us ex- 
cept as they are motivated by a sense of urgency like 
that of a band of rescuers, of forest-fire fighters, or of 
crusaders, 

Such considerations suggest some of the difficulties 
which we face in our feeble efforts to make a Christian 
world. In attempting every specific project, or in 
studying the situation in society in the abstract, we 
find such needs and paradoxes as the following: 

1. The need of information. We dare not play 
with such problems as those of race, industry, or in- 
ternationalism without a supply of facts. 

2. The need of conviction. The Christian church 
must dare to be unpopular in behalf of humanitarian 
causes. 

3. The need of organized effort. Young people 
must not stop with the passing of resolutions. If a 
student of another race is being discriminated against 
in their school, church, or community, they must. or- 
ganize and change that situation. 

4. How can we be educational and prophetic at the 
same time? The prophet desires immediate results; 
the educational method requires time. The prophet 
sometimes wants revolution; the educator usually 
approves the evolutionary process. The prophet is 
self-confident; the educator knows that he is possessed 
of only part of the truth. 
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5. Can we be partisans and remain open-minded? 
One is either for or against the League of Nations, 
prohibition, communism. There are certain great 
objectives which the Christian has in mind — a war- 
less world, for example. To these he is committed 
without reservation. Upon objectives we may agree; 
upon methods we may disagree. But even the parti- 
san, whether with reference to objectives or to meth- 
ods, must keep his mind open for new truth. 

6. Our methods must be completely honest and 
aboveboard. ‘There is no room for that propaganda 
which distorts the truth or is unfair to those who 
oppose our idea of truth. 

7. Christian principles prescribe a method of coop- 
eration. When we deal with local issues the Chris- 
tian policy is to try to bring the contending interests 
together at a table with a common purpose of think- 
ing themselves through to a just solution and of 
organizing plans for putting this solution into opera- 
tion. This is possible if those who attend sit at the 
conference table with a readiness to find the truth and 
to do right, rather than with an intention of prov- 
ing their own point or of saving their selfish interests. 
International conferences fail in their pacific purposes 
because national representatives attend with the idea 
of looking after their own interests and of increasing 
their prestige. The same may be said of conferences 
between faculty and students in colleges. 
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AREAS OF NEED 


The building of a Christian world is a continuing 
process, one which requires the whole-souled devotion 
of an entire life. The brief period spent in the church 
each week is but a stimulus or a reenforcement for 
the individual’s all-week purpose. The Sunday or 
midweek activity of the church group may seek to 
introduce the young people to a comprehension of the 
multiplicity of our social problems, to carry them 
through certain projects which are distinctly “ their 
business,” to try to discover the guiding principles for 
Christian conduct in these particular situations, to 
show how these same principles may apply also in 
other issues although with modifications and adapta- 
tions, to develop a growing awareness of spirit whereby 
the young person lives the life of growing usefulness 
of one committed to Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Race Relations. In America, one of our most seri- 
ous problems is that of securing a fair opportunity for 
despised or handicapped races. The immediate object. 
of a project which deals with the problems of race 
should be to lead young Christians to behave like 
Christians toward persons of other races in their neigh- 
borhood. Why do people dislike those of other races? 
How can race prejudice be overcome? What are the 
contributions which other races make toward our 
common life? What is the brotherly thing to do from 
the standpoint of Jesus? Is our church less Christian 
in its policies than the public school? Such a study 
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ought to result in intellectual honesty toward other 
races, Christian friendliness, individual and group re- 
lationships consistent with the teachings of Jesus. 

Christian Citizenship. This general category in- 
cludes a variety of subjects which may be expanded 
into units of work: one’s attitude toward law; the 
causes and cure of crime; attempts to control the sale 
of liquor and of narcotic drugs; the meaning of pa- 
triotism; the specific political issues of the day; the 
citizen’s responsibility for community life; the citi- 
zen’s responsibility for foreign affairs; the formation 
and power of public opinion (or “ public emotion ”’) ; 
nationalism and internationalism; the distinctive ob- 
ligations of the Christian citizen. A “ Code of Chris- 
tian Citizenship’ may be one of the results of the 
process. The leader must see to it that the study does 
not begin and end in talk. It is important in this area, 
as in all others, to face the world-wide obligation; but 
one must not permit himself to be so concerned about 
the distant that he is blind to the near. 

Industry. Class conflicts and misunderstandings . 
have been common to all ages of human history; the 
machine age has introduced a multitude of new prob- 
lems. Many older young people are caught in the 
conflict; others are “ high and dry ” and are little con- 
cerned about our economic order; a third group are 
full of idealism, are eager to learn, and need reliable 
sources of information. 

What are the successes and failures of our present 
industrial system? Must so-called “ capitalism” be 
modified or scrapped? If so, what is the Christian 
method of accomplishing this? What are some of the 
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proposed substitutes? What are some of the most 
hopeful experiments in industry in America? In a 
period of transition, how can we reduce unemployment 
to a minimum? How can we prevent. widespread 
poverty, the concentration of excessive wealth in the 
hands of a few, the sinister potential power of huge 
corporations? What should we be doing about the re- 
lief of poverty in our own community? What should be 
the Christian’s attitude toward the getting, spending, 
saving, and giving of money? What-can young people 
do to help rebuild our industrial structure in the light 
of Christian principles? To what extent will we pur- 
sue different motives when we come into positions of 
responsibility? How can we keep informed regarding 
current issues? Every group has some local duty 
about which it must do more than talk; it must give 
itself in unselfish activity to help remedy some of the 
wrongs. Young people are to build a Christian social 
order, and not simply to dream of it. 

International Relationships. One of the most hope- 
ful signs of our day is the greatly increased interest in 
international affairs on the part of old and young, in 
the church and out. If this continues to be intelligent, 
Christian, and forcefully expressed, the governments 
of the world will eventually be responsive to the de- 
mands of the Christian gospel. The task of the church, 
then, is to assist public sentiment in becoming in- 
formed, honest, Christian in its outlook and motive, 
and powerfully articulate. For young people, such 
matters as the following are pertinent: What are the 
causes of war? What proposed cures are offered? 
What are the objectives of so-called militarism and 
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pacifism? What is the value or the harm of military 
training in schools? What should a conscientious 
pacifist do if faced with compulsory military training, 
or in time of war? What is the church’s place in in- 
ternational politics? What are the immediate issues 
in foreign relationships about which Christian people 
should be informed and upon which their voice should 
be heard? What agencies are seeking to establish a 
pacific internationalism? What is the program of 
Christian missions achieving in this matter of world 
friendliness? What is our opportunity of helping in 
this world-wide program of Christian brotherliness? 
World-wide Missions. Every church, every depart- 
ment of a church which is fulfilling its mission, will 
have a well-organized program of missions. Mission- 
ary education, therefore, will be an integral part of 
the religious education program of class, department, 
and society. The objectives of such a program will 
include an understanding of the total outreach of the 
church’s work, an appreciation and constructively 
critical attitude toward the present status of missions, 
and participation in the financial support of those 
enterprises which seem to be most decidedly the re- 
sponsibility of the local group. Within the class and 
society curriculum, courses and reading issued by the 
Missionary Education Movement may be inserted, 
often as substitutes for topics or lessons regularly pro- 
vided in the quarterlies. Increasingly, those who write 
the comments for Sunday school and young people’s 
society themes illustrate their points from current 
missionary work. Social and missionary projects, in 
the community and in far parts of the world, should 
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be a part of the “ activity program ” of every group 
every year. Discussions, study, and recreational ses- 
sions will center around these projects. When the 
leaders of the group hold their annual program-plan- 
ning or officers’ conference or retreat, detailed pro- 
posals for the missionary phases of the young people’s 
program should be developed. The denominational 
missionary program is not the sole social obligation of 
local Christians, but it is an enterprise which is 
uniquely the task of every member of every church. 
For “missions” is an organized effort of Christian 
churches to perform their world mission. 


PossIBLE PROCEDURES 


In every piece of literature studied and in every 
activity undertaken, there are involved fundamental 
elements of social ethics. In the church school, we 
study the Bible not primarily for its cultural value 
but for the sake of moral guidance. No matter where 
we start, our church program involves the considera- 
tion of ethical obligations and demands activities of 
social significance. 

1. The regular Sunday-school lesson may be taught 
in such a way that it will inspire social service. Here, 
for example, is a quarterly which has as one of its les- 
sons, “ The Right Way at Any Cost,” using Hebrews 
11:23-29 as the text. Suppose that the leader concen- 
trates on the twenty-fifth verse. He may point out, 
in introduction, that every step in social and political 
and medical progress has come about because a few 
people have stood stanchly for what they believed to 
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be true, despite a condemning popular opinion. But 
the main discussion will deal with persons who are 
in the forefront of social conflicts today, with modern 
issues which demand a Christian solution, with the 
— specific points of view and attitudes which Christians 
should take toward local and national problems. This 
lesson must arrive at at least one intelligent conclu- 
sion, or must. make considerable progress toward it; 
and if more time is needed this matter should be con- 
tinued the following week instead of going on with an 
unrelated theme just because it is printed in the 
quarterly. 

2. There should be units of work, each covering 
from four to thirteen weeks, on such issues as are sug- 
gested in the preceding section, ‘ Areas of Need.” 
These will include the use of factual resources, dis- 
cussion outlines, stories, Biblical guides, suggested ac- 
tivities for experiment or for service. One must study, 
think, talk, worship, and cooperate in some practical 
outcome before any unit of learning is complete. If 
the general curriculum of the church-school commit- 
tee does not provide for occasional units of work on 
such subjects, the leader of the class should take the 
initiative in suggesting a substitution. In the young 
people’s society, the topical program should be so 
flexible that a “ hot spot ” of interest may be inserted 
at any time. 

3. A well-rounded process may begin with a project 
announced in some such way as this: “To Build a 
Code of Christian Citizenship”; or, “To Discover 
What a Christian World Would Be Like.” 

4. Many denominations have adopted statements 
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of social ideals or principles, and have taken action 
with reference to problems of national or international 
significance. The young people should be acquainted 
with these documents. A practical plan is to begin 
with such a statement (or with the Statement of Social 
Ideals adopted by the Federal Council), consider each 
paragraph, see how it would apply in a given situation, 
and then work out a local program which attests the 
sincere approval of the findings of the national church 
body. The group may work out substitutions for the 
sections disapproved. 

5. Secular magazines, newspapers, and church pub- 
lications deal with social issues of contemporary in- 
terest. Some young people’s societies have a monthly 
current event meeting. This may serve the purpose of 
whetting the appetites of the young people, but usually 
a more thoroughgoing study is needed. 

6. There are certain dates in the calendar which 
suggest projects which may form the basis for a thor- 
ough study of social issues. For example, Good Will 
Sunday in May, Independence Day, and Armistice 
Day are natural occasions for special programs of 
study, worship, and service. 

7. The reading of stories which tell of race dis- 
crimination, the presentation of a play which presents 
the tragedy and inhumanity of war, the reading of a 
play which points out the injustices of our industrial 
system, may help develop a program service which no 
amount of cold fact could do. 

8. On most social problems young people need the 
information which experts can give. It is even more 
important that they listen to informed leaders than 
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that they give expression to their own opinions. 
Young people like to hear leaders who have firm 
convictions, even though they may disagree with 
the particular points of view. A truly educational 
process will give an opportunity for all sides of a 
case to be presented as fairly and effectively as 
possible. 

9. Almost all denominations have mission boards 
and departments of moral welfare which are constantly 
providing study material, outlines for projects, and 
suggestions of invaluable resource for young people’s 
groups. One of the tragedies of our church life is 
that so many feeble young people’s classes and so- 
cieties are utterly unaware of the multiplicity of 
practical aids which the official agencies of their own 
denominations supply, usually at very low cost and 
often without any charge. One of the first things 
which an alert leader should do is to make contact. 
with the missionary and social service departments of 
his denomination. 

10. The old emphasis in religious education was to 
study a problem and then to append an “ activity ” 
as an outcome of the study. This is still a valid 
method. When one considers the question of race 
relations, an organized effort to improve the local situa- 
tion should follow. But it is often more valuable to 
reverse the process. Here, for example, is a group of 
Christian young people who have become interested 
in a mission for Indians in South Dakota. They send 
a box each Christmas, they make a financial contri- 
bution, they read the literature furnished by the mis- 
sion board. Study centers around their unselfish serv- 
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ice project. But in the course of this enterprise, it is 
suggested that they also survey the treatment which 
the United States Government has given the Indians in 
the past, that they find out how satisfactory the pres- 
ent Indian Policy is, and that they become intelligent 
and Christian in their attitude toward these native 
Americans. After they have finished this study, it 
becomes clear that the problem of the Indian is only 
one phase of the larger matter of race relations. Thus 
their interest expands, and after a time they come to 
certain basic convictions regarding the principles 
which should guide individuals, groups and nations in 
their dealings with persons of any other nationality 
or race. 
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CHAPTER IX 
LAYING HOLD OF SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 


The aim of this chapter 1s to consider the importance 
of an inner experience of religion, to interpret the 
meaning and power of worship, and to suggest ways 
by which the church program may provide a rich ex- 
perience of worship for the young people. 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. Describe at least one experience of worship which 
stands out in your mind as having had great trans- | 
forming or spiritual power for you. If possible, ana- 
lyze some of the factors which made it helpful. 

2. Describe and evaluate the group worship of the 
young people of your church. 

3. List your own problems and difficulties regarding 
prayer and worship. 


In too many discussions regarding the “ spiritual 
phases of our program ” we have relegated the whole 
matter to the brief period of the Sunday service which 
is labeled “ worship.” ‘This does not represent the 
truth: first, because the spiritual aspects, fellowship 
with God, are not to be thought of as compartmental- 
ized, unrelated to the active parts of the program, 
for they may be present and should be present in play, 
and study, and service; second, because many of our 
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well-planned or spontaneous programs of worship do 
not create or express a genuine fellowship with God. 
In group worship, as it has been developed by re- 
ligious educators during recent years, young people 
have been participants in a more or less unified pro- 
gram of hymns, Scripture, prayer, talks, stories, and 
silence. The purpose has been to lead the members 
of the group consciously to seek to find God, to put 
their thoughts and hearts in the attitude by which he 
might be praised and by which they might be led to a 
Christian response in living, to express their noblest 
desires, their deepest contrition, their most Christian 
impulses, and to gain the insight and courage by which 
decisions may be rightly made and resolutely put into 
action. Although an experience of worship has suffi- 
cient value in itself to justify it, there are usually two 


objectives which reach beyond the meeting: to develop , 


and cultivate the attitude of worship so that it will 
result in a continuing practice of daily devotions; and 
to fix interest and resolution upon the immediate social 
obligations, so that the worshipers may do the will of 
God with determination and wisdom. 

There are two phases of worship to be kept in mind. 
First, there is the spirit of worship. This it is which 
leads us to appreciate rather than to scorn or ignore, 
to appreciate before we condemn. It is this which re- 
minds us that behind the beauty of the summer twi- 
light there is a God, behind the social struggle of our 
perplexing times there is a sympathetic and resource- 
ful Father. This is, indeed, an ultimate objective of 
our entire Christian process: to develop in children, 
young people and adults an awareness and apprecia- 
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tion toward all of life which will fill our hearts with 
gratitude, bow our knees in humility and penitence, 
fire our souls with humanitarian passion, dedicate our 
minds to know the truth, endow us with a superhuman 
power for the herculean tasks of the time. This is 
what our periods of formal worship and study and our 
projects of service should do for us. This is the re- 
ligious attitude, this is reverence, this is the spirit of 
worship. 

Second, there is the special act of worship. This 
may be private — a retirement into one’s “ closet,” an 
outreach of life toward God upon the hillside, a whis- 
pering of mind to God as one is busy in the routine of 
office or school or shop. Or, it may be social. It is 
this group worship, as planned by the pastor or by the 
leaders of young people, to which the special attention 
of the teacher and counselor should be turned; for 
there are many evidences that the printed and mimeo- 
graphed orders of worship of this last decade do not 
necessarily inspire an intelligent worship much better 
than did the hodge-podge of songs and comments 
which formed the content of the old “ opening 
exercises.” 


UNDERSTANDING THE MEANING OF WoRSHIP 


Most young people will have but a vague idea of 
the meaning of worship and will have only a frag- 
mentary experience of worship unless we help them in 
the study of its significance and its method. Those 
children who are now coming up through church-school 
departments in which true worship is an integral part 
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of the program may need less instruction on the sub- 
ject, but even this next generation of young people 
will require intellectual interpretations and a training 
in methods which will enable the services of worship to 
minister to their changing experiences. 

In the church-school class or the young people’s 
society there should be a thoroughgoing “ content 
study ” of worship. What does the word mean? How 
have people of different times and places worshiped? 
What have they sought and what have they gained 
from this experience? How do modern. Christians 
worship? How do the idea and practice of worship 
fit into an age of science? What is the explanation of 
the particular type of worship maintained in our 
own church? Why do the several elements in the pro- 
gram follow in a given sequence? How may the wor- 
shiper gain the maximum value from attending the 
Sunday service? Do we think that the order of wor- 
ship could be improved? If so, just what is our recom- 
mendation? What are the opportunities for wor- 
ship in connection with the morning session of the 
church school, or in the young people’s society? Just 
how may our present practice be improved? 

What makes a good hymn? Have we a hymnal 
which is satisfactory for purposes of worship, or is it 
really a “song book ” instead of a hymnal? Do the 
hymns which we use contain true and noble theologi- 
cal and social ideas? Are they real poetry or are they 
mere verse which has something of the character of 
doggerel? Is the music the kind that helps us to 
worship or does it tempt our feet to dance steps? Do 
we exercise care in the choice of special vocal and in- 
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strumental music? Do these special numbers help us 
to worship or do they simply please or entertain? 

What are the fifty great hymns of the book? How 
much care do we exercise in the selection of hymns, 
using the hymn of praise at a given part of the service 
and the hymn of consecration in its proper setting? — 
What are six of the great hymns of praise, of prayer, 
of confession, or resolution? What do we know of 
the history of some of the great hymns? 

What about the Bible? Which parts are most use- 
ful for praise and prayer? Where do we find most 
help for high moral ideals? How many of the great 
passages of the Bible do we know? A number of use- 
ful methods may be employed in studying the Bible 
for worship purposes. A Bible test may be given, the 
emphasis in the questions being wholly on those parts _ 
of the various books which have most value for per- 
sonal and group worship. A dramatization of certain 
stories is possible. Some of the newer versions of the 
Bible may be used in worship services; certain great 
passages may be compared in the several versions. 
The group may be divided into several committees, 
each of which takes a given number of Psalms. On a 
stated night, all members will come with their Bibles. 
The first committee will report on those portions of 
the first ten (or twenty) of the Psalms which are es- 
pecially worth underlining; thus the group will go 
through the entire book, each member marking the 
verses after a general study and discussion of them 
has been held. The same thing may be done with the 
Gospels, and with certain other portions of the New 
Testament. | 
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What is the real value of prayer? When should we 
pray? Is prayer just asking for something, or is 
there something more fundamental in it than that? 
Should we pray at stated times even if we “ don’t 
feel in the mood”? In our personal prayers should 
we try to be formal, to follow the usual patterns of 
pulpit prayers? How does God answer prayer? What 
are some of the great prayers of the Bible? How can 
we get into the attitude for prayer? In what ways 
can we help the young people of our department or 
society to participate more effectively in public 
prayer? 

These are fundamental questions of Christian ex- 
perience and faith. It may be that the teacher does 
not feel competent to deal with some of them. If this is 
the case, there is nothing of more importance than that 
the entire teaching staff of the church school shall spend 
a series of meetings, under the guidance of the pastor 
or some other trained leader, in trying to come to an 
adequate understanding of worship. An entire year’s 
program in leadership education may be built upon 
this theme, or the pastor may be willing to lead the 
young people’s group in lieu of the regular teacher for 
a given period; for such a study, several classes might 
be combined. A musician who has both an apprecia- 
tion of musical values and a deep religious spirit may 
give great help. A teacher of literature who is deeply 
reverent may interpret some of the great passages of 
the Bible. The best resources in the community should 
be sought out for this particular task. This develop- 
ment of spiritual insight and the grounding of leaders 
and young people in an understanding of reverence and 
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worship are among the primary responsibilities of the 
church. This is a distinctive duty which will not be 
performed by other agencies. 


The following paragraphs indicate a few of the ways 
in which leaders have combined study and demonstra- 
tion in the training of young people in the experience 
of worship. 

1. The young people in a New England church did 
not attend the “ preaching service,” largely, they said, 
because the forms of worship meant little to them. 
The pastor encouraged them to study the order of 
worship, to find the explanation for the various ele- 
ments in it, to suggest revisions which they thought 
might improve it, and to attend. the services for a 
month, during which time their substitute order of | 
worship was used. They learned much about the 
meaning of worship, they became more regular in 
church attendance, and they decided that they pre- 
ferred the old order to the one which they had 
constructed. 

2. In an increasing number of churches, the young 
people (by classes and committees) plan and conduct 
the weekly worship period in the departmental ses- 
sion. The adults who are asked to advise them should 
be well acquainted with the literature of worship, and 
should have so studied and experienced worship that 
they have a keen “ sense of the fitness of things.” 

3. In some communities there are two or three occa- 
sions during the year when the young people of several 
churches combine in meetings of formal worship; such 
as a community communion service, a Holy Week 
gathering, a New Year’s dedication. 
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4. The young people’s department of one church 
holds its worship service in the chancel. This alone 
helps to create the atmosphere which is conducive to 
reverence. Other groups go, two or three times a year, 
to a hillside for a sunset vesper. Still others, at Christ- 
mas time, sit on the floor around a fireplace and spend 
the evening in an appreciation of music, literature, 
and art. These special settings have a great deal to 
do with the developing of a “ feeling ” of worship. 

5. To develop a library of excellent worship ma- 
terial is a long-time project which may be assigned 
to a competent committee. There should be an allow- 
ance, so that two or three good books of devotional 
literature may be purchased each year. Even more 
important is the undertaking of building a scrap-book 
of poems, prayers, meditative comment, etc. — ma- 
terials which have either been used in worship services 
or which are selected because of their possible contri- 
butions to future meetings. 


PERSONAL DEVOTIONS 


In all our process, one of the hoped-for results is 
the establishment of habits of living in which time is 
found for meditation, serious reading, and prayer. It 
is doubtful whether the fullness of Christian character 
can be attained without such quiet periods. To be 
sure, they are not always organized into a life by 
close adherence to a time schedule; but for many of 
us, there is value in setting aside a definite time for 
such meditation and of going to a particular place for 
this period of worship. The day begun in a spirit of 
grateful appreciation and of reverent dedication will 
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probably proceed with more of Christian spirit and 
motive than if one plunges hastily into the rush of 
perplexing activities. 

The old method was to sign a card, whereby one 
enrolled in a band or in a covenanted group. Often, 
it was agreed to read the Bible and pray for a certain 
number of minutes each day. Sometimes these pledges 
were for life. There is room in an educational pro- 
gram for definite commitment of this sort, but the 
terms of a pledge should be less rigorously fixed than 
has usually been the case. It is not wise to specify 
the number of minutes that one shall read, or to insist 
that in these minutes the Bible must be read; three 
minutes spent in purposeful meditation may prove 
more valuable than the reading of Second Chronicles 
for fifteen minutes by the clock. It is better to com- 
mit oneself for a number of days or weeks than to 
sign for life. There are, after all, many unethical 
possibilities in this long-time pledge. 

If, after a discussion of worship, the group will be 
willing to agree to spend about ten minutes a day 
for the next week, all using common passages of 
Scripture, each pursuing whatever method seems wise, 
and then to come together for the sharing of experi- 
ences and for further light on the following Sunday, a 
hopeful beginning may be made. The matter should 
not rest there. Specific encouragement should be 
offered, from time to time, so that this experiment 
may eventuate in a life-habit. Special helps are some- 
times provided for the Lenten period, for the first 
weeks in the New Year, and for particular emphases 
during the year. The period of daily devotion and 
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the discussions for Sunday may be tied to each other, 
and sometimes the group worship for Sunday will be 
planned in the light of the personal experiences of the 
individual worshipers during the week. 


It is often valuable to work out a definite technique 
by which the young people may make the most of 
their periods of meditation. The following suggestions 
were offered to young people who joined in the use of 
a booklet of worship materials written for Holy Week: 

1. Set aside ten or fifteen minutes each morning. 

2. Make no exceptions; keep this appointment faith- 
fully. 

3. Do not allow yourself to be hurried. 

4. Seek out a quiet place where you will be undis- 
turbed. 

5. Read the printed materials three times: the first 
time, to get the drift of the entire section; the second 
time, studying each sentence thoughtfully; the third 
time, with the spirit of prayerful appreciation and 
consecration. 

6. In reading the paragraphs, relate the questions 
very definitely to your daily problems and oppor- 
tunities. 

7. In each day’s reading, find some word or phrase 
which you will repeat frequently during the day. For 
~ example, the first day, the words, “ the will of Jesus,” 
may be so used. 

8. Make a point, several times during the day, of 
breathing brief prayers of gratitude or supplication. 

9. Take a few moments at night to review the day’s 
experiences in the light of the morning devotional 
period. 
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PRINTED RESOURCES ON THE MEANING OF WORSHIP 


The materials starred are especiallly useful for classes and 
groups of young people as they study the meaning of worship, 
as well as for their adult leaders. 


Athearn, Laura A., Christian Worship for American Youth. 
Century, 1931. Particularly Part II. 

*Brown, A. H., Worship. Methodist Book Concern, 1931. 

Fiske, G. W., The Recovery of Worship. Macmillan, 1931. 

*Fosdick, H. E., The Meaning of Prayer. Association Press, 
1915. 

*Low, O. W., The Worship Service. Board of Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1927. 

McAll, R. L., Practical Church School Music. Abingdon 
Press, 19382. Chapters XIII, XVI. 

*Moon, Alleen, Worship. Lamar and Whitmore, 1932. 

*Morgan, W. and M., Problems of Prayer. Board of Educa- 
tion, Methodist Episcopal Church, 1927. 

*Seidenspinner, Clarence, Communion. Methodist Book 
Concern, 1929. 

Shaver, E. L., and Stock, H. T., Training Young People in 
Worship. Pilgrim Press, 1929. 

*Smith, H. Augustine, Lyric Religion. Century, 1931. 

*Thurston, Mabel N., The Adventure of Prayer. Revell, 
1927. 

Wieman, H. N., Methods of Private Religious Living. Mac- 
millan, 1929. Particularly Chapters I, III, VI. 

Youth at Worship. (Christian Quest booklet). Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 


CHAPTER X > 
A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


The avm of this chapter is to emphasize the import- 
ance of a well-considered philosophy of life, and to sug- 
gest ways by which young people may come to a grow- 
ing understanding of the meaning and purpose of living. 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. Write out your own personal statement of Chris- 
tian faith. 

2. Make a list of some of the theological or philo- 
sophical problems which perplex you. 

3. Write out some of the questions which have been 
asked concerning problems of religious faith by mem- 
bers of your church-school group of young people. 


Our task is that of Christian education. The Chris- 
tian looks to Jesus as the Guide for conduct, the 
Master of the Art of Living. He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. He is the one to whom we give 


our committed loyalty. Fellowship with God comes” ‘ 


through Jesus. The Christian shares in a comrade- 
ship of worship and service through Jesus. We are con- 
cerned that young people shall be thoroughly Christian, 
far beyond the meaning of any conventional or “ re- 
spectable ” type of Christian profession. 
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This is something which cannot be compelled. It is 
not to be achieved completely and finally in a moment. 
It involves times of revolutionary decision, but it is 
also a process of steady growth. It includes the de- 
velopment of a truly Christian philosophy of life; 
but it is more than having such a philosophy — it is 
the practice of Christlike ways of living. Mature 
years should bring a mellowness and depth of Chris- 
tian experience and philosophy which cannot be ex- 
pected of an eighteeen-year-old. But unless the basic 
elements of a Christlike way of thinking about life are 
communicated to children and interpreted to youth, 
we waste much of precious adolescence and fail to 
fulfill our function as leaders. By the time that young 
people come to manhood and womanhood, it is hoped 
that they may have the sure framework for a Chris- 
tian world-view, well built, tested and used. 


A CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 


There are few subjects more worth the serious study 
of teachers in their monthly conferences than What 
It Means to Have a Christian Attitude Toward Life. 
Several of the significant elements of such an attitude 
may be here indicated. 

1. A growing appreciation of the God revealed by 
Jesus. “I’m afraid that I don’t believe in God, al- 
though I have tried hard to find him,” writes an ear- 
nest member of a church-school class. Yet she finds 
it easier to believe in him than not to believe in him. 
But it is not merely intellectual belief that is desired, 
not merely a proof of the existence of God. It is an 
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awareness that “ love at the heart of the universe” is 
the great basic experience of our lives. 

2. An expanding wonder at the mystery of life. 
Some there are who, baffled, give up in despair and 
say that there is no meaning in it all. Others, magni- 
fying the sorrows and cruelties of existence, do not 
see the beauties and joys, but sit in the seat of the 
scornful, Still others are wholly indifferent. But the 
Christian, thoughtfully and with a full realization that 
he knows so little, stands in awe and reverently lifts 
a prayer for the recurring and sustaining mysteries of 
experience. 

3. A clear view of the roéle of religion in a day of 
science and machines. Religion ties all of life to- 
gether; it furnishes our motives; it gives us power and 
resolution; it relates our small task to that of our 
fellows and makes it clear that we are engaged in 
an undertaking about which God himself is greatly 
concerned. 

4. An intelligent commitment to a Christian way 
of living, with a knowledge of the significance of this 
decision. The Christian religion has as a central sym- 
bol, the cross. We are concerned that all our young 
people shall follow the Christ, and we are equally 
concerned that an increasing number of them shall 
follow him all the way. 

5. An ordering of life in keeping with Christian 
ideals and principles. Religion is a seven-day-a-week 
matter, which has to do with beliefs and relationships 
and the use of time and money and energy. 

If we were all truly Christian we should still be in- 
dividuals, and in coming to a maturity of Christian 
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attitude, we. do not travel exactly the same way. The 
leader must be alert to be able to interpret what is 
going on in the minds of his pupils; he must be able 
to guide them along the way which will best help them 
to find God. The more thoughtful will come to the 
point of assurance and conviction through study — 
the minister’s sermon, the “ bull session” at college, 
the class work in the church, the logical address given 
by a lecturer, the personal conference with a specialist. 
They will not have the rounded experience of Jesus 
when they have come to intellectual certainty — but 
they have made great progress when they have 
achieved this. 

Others, of the poetical or contemplative type, are 
more likely to find the inner assurance through music, 
through the vesper service at a summer conference, 
through a work of art which reveals Jesus, through a | 
fellowship shared with a great-souled friend, through 
the contemplation of the goodness of God or of the 
sorrow of humankind. There is danger if one remains 
in this mystical mood, unmoved to action by the prob- 
lems of community life. This is not practical religion 
as emphasized by James and the prophets, but it is an 
essential part of religion, and may be the avenue 
through which mind and heart and muscle become 
united in devotion to God and to man. 

Still others, sometimes rather boastful that they 
do not know anything about theology or philosophy and 
that they do not have time to worship, have their in- 
troduction to Christian experience through the giving 
of the cup of cold water, the binding of the wounds of 
the one beset by thieves. To the extent that they 
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serve they share the spirit of the Master who came to 
minister, and sometime in their round of good works 
there will almost certainly come the sense of a Power 
greater than themselves and there will well up within 
them an inarticulate reality of worship. An oppor- 
tunity of the leader is to help this active type of per- 
son to pause long enough to think through to the foun- 
dations of the meaning of what he is doing; only so 
will he be able to minister most effectively to the 
whole of human life and only so will he have whole- 
ness himself. 


Wuat Can WbP BELIEVE? 


It is manifestly impossible, in a few pages, to sug- 
gest a theology or a philosophy of life which will ex- 
press the deepest convictions of all of us. What 
follows, therefore, represents simply a general scaffold- 
ing of Christian belief, of basic convictions which we 
find in Jesus and which seem essential for those who 
have a satisfying fellowship with him. 

1. There are meaning and high purpose in the uni- 
verse. The harmonies of the heavens and the com- 
plexities of flower and tree are not accidental. Human 
capacity and the upthrust of civilization are not for 
naught. 

2. This is a good world, but it is not free from 
sin and sorrow. The problem of Job still remains, 
and yet the assurance of Job is still the high note of 
human faith: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him” (Job 13:15). The emphasis with which the 
story of the creation is climaxed is not denied by the 
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experiences of men in all ages of human history 
(Gen. 1:31). 

3. A God of active good oe is beneath and within 
the universe. He is a God who cares for all of man- 
kind; his is a compassionate personal concern. To 
him we may all have access. Though he is the creator 
of the universe revealed by telescope and microscope, 
he is still the Shepherd of the twenty-third Psalm. To 
him we may come with the simple petition addressed 
to “our Father.” His world is still in process. We 
are created in his image and upon us he relies. We 
are colaborers in the completion of his plan. 

4. Man is precious in the sight of God. He is of 
inestimable value to God, to himself, to his fellowmen. 
The divine process moves on to the higher develop- 
ment of the human race, and only man himself slows 
its pace. Saint and sinner are both dear to the Father, 
and the prodigal finds the heart of God still over- 
flowing. 

5. Man’s great opportunity is to build the Kingdom 
of God, to help to fulfill the dreams of the prophets, 
to establish a civilization in which God’s will shall be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. The forces of evil 
must be combated vigorously, and yet in the spirit 
of forgiveness and love. The world still needs to be 
turned upside down (Acts 17:6), but the method must 
be that of slow and intelligent construction. 

6. The person who devotes himself to Christlike 
purposes will carry heavy crosses but will find the 
deeper satisfaction of experience — eternal life. No 
matter what the sacrifice or the burden, the sustaining 
power of God is beneath and above and about. the 
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person who commits himself without reservation to 
the doing of the divine will. There is a strength and 
comfort and joy which God communicates to those 
who seek his help. Whatever man ought to do, he 
can do. 


MetHops oF APPROACHING THE SUBJECT 


When theorists argue, there is division into at least 
two camps: those who insist that the only way to de- 
velop a philosophy of life is to talk and think and 
work each problem through as it arises, and ulti- 
mately out of the specific experiences a well-attested 
world-view will grow; those who believe that certain 
attitudes and convictions must be inculecated among 
the young, or these specific problems will not be faced 
in the light of full information or of the highest ideals. 
In practice we do both things and must do both. 
Christians believe that certain facts and matters of 
faith must be transmitted to the oncoming generations. 
As intelligent persons we also hold that these must 
be made available in an undogmatic manner; if the 
young people cannot or do not agree, we must trust 
to the long-time process of education and to the ulti- 
mate winsomeness of truth. 

1. Every course prepared by the religious press, and 
almost every piece of curriculum material which will 
be used in the church, is based upon a Christian point 
of view. Every lesson in a quarterly or textbook is 
prepared with the idea of revealing or reénforcing 
some phase of a Christian philosophy of life. But 
textbooks do not teach themselves, and more depends 
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upon the adult than upon the printed page. After all, 
the person who stands before a group of young people 
each week makes the kind of impression that his char- | 
acter warrants; he is transmitting more of what is in 
him than of what is on the printed page. ? 

2. Whether the course which we are using is a “ life 
situation” course or not, our teaching method must 
include the use of problems from the experience of 
the particular young people who are in the group. If, 
for example, the problem of the further education of 
high-school students is being faced by some members 
of the class, the question of the real values of life is 
bound to come up. It does not make much difference 
whether one begins with the specific problem of college 
training or with the general issue as to what consti- 
tutes the real values of life. The important point is 
that a true educational process will involve a con- 
sideration of both these items. In the use of any life 
situation, at least the following elements are to be in- 
cluded in a complete process: the consideration of 
all the factors in the particular situation, a study of 
the various solutions proposed, a gathering of informa- 
tion from history and science which will throw light 
upon the several suggestions, a consideration of Chris- 
tian principles which may have some bearing upon the 
issue, a determination of Christian duty in the light 
of all information. 

3. Every project undertaken, every “ service activ- 
ity ” or recreation program, requires revaluations in 
terms of Christian principles. Here, for example, is a 
social committee which is planning its schedule for the 
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coming three months. It is composed of five persons 
who have skill along recreational lies. They are en- 
thusiastic about the result of their first evening’s dis- 
cussion; but someone raises the question as to whether 
they have considered anyone except themselves in ar- 
ranging for these particular social events. They have 
chosen games which they like, but there are some 
members of the larger group who do not like this type 
of game. Does not a Christian regard for others de- 
mand that they change their schedule so as to be fair 
to these other persons, too? A certain party is planned 
for an evening when it will conflict with another social 
in the church, arranged and advertised long ago. Is it 
fair to ignore this, or should the matter be held up 
until a conference can be had with the leaders respon- 
sible for the other party? How far should our organi- 
zation defer to the whims or desires of other organiza- 
tions, or to the ideas of the older people of the church? 
Any project, of whatever nature, will raise problems 
like these. There is no more effective method of think- 
ing through one’s philosophy of conduct and of de- 
veloping a right social philosophy than through the 
planning and carrying through of the “ activity 
phases ” of a young people’s program. 

4. The alert adult will hear many a remark which 
may later become the point for constructive discussion. 
A student leader has in his files comments like the 
following: “ Life is just a succession of moments; fill 
each one with a thrill.” ‘“ Broadly speaking, that is 
good which enables people (the more the better) to 
live more intensely, happily, and joyously than they 
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have been doing.” “To do what I want to do covers, 
in my modest view, the whole field.” 1 Sometimes, it 
is wise to follow through with the discussion of such 
remarks when they are made, discarding the planned 
program for the hour. Whether that is expedient or 
not depends both upon the importance of the plan for 
the day and upon the person who makes the remark. 
Sometimes to begin to discuss such a statement imme- 
diately might be taken as an effort to criticize or 
blame the speaker ; but almost certainly there will come 
a time, within a reasonable number of weeks, when 
such remarks would fit well into a discussion and could 
be considered fairly, without offense to any and with 
great profit to all. 

5. Almost all young people who have come up 
through the church school have had a course in the 
life of Jesus and one in the teachings of Jesus. And 
yet it is amazing how little they know of Jesus. Often, 
after the problem approach has been tried for some 
months, the young people themselves insist that they 
have a biographical study of Jesus or a consideration 
of his major teachings. Some groups will want to fol- 
low such a course for a quarter or a half year. Others 
will want to spend six or eight weeks. Two things, it 
seems, are important in leading young people on this 
subject: we should not be so absorbed in the details 
that we do not sketch the general outlines of those 
eventful years; and we should select a few of the 
great central teachings and pursue them in the light 
of their modern implications, rather than to try to 


1 Walter M. Horton, in The Tntercolagua, June, 1931. 
Used by permission. 
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cover all the teachings without an awareness of the sig- 
nificance of any. 

6. A creed or a series of affirmations may be used as 

the basis of study. Students who have had courses in 
history and philosophy and literature are accustomed 
to studying the fixed views of great thinkers and then 
to subjecting them to ruthless examination. We 
should not be troubled if there is disagreement with 
or uncertainty about either language or ideas. If we 
think the critics thoroughly mistaken, we may use all 
our powers of persuasion but we must not give the im- 
pression that those young people are lost just because 
in the honesty of their minds they cannot agree with 
us. And the Christian leader must remember that he, 
like those whom he seeks to lead, is present as a learner, 
a searcher for larger truth. 
- 7. Some classes and societies include a quarter’s 
program of current events and literature. The review 
of good books, the discussion of magazine articles, the 
consideration of a lecture reported in the papers, often 
gives a good cue for a consideration of phases of phi- 
losophy, theology, sociology. The leader should have 
a background resource, so that what is newly reported 
may be seen in relation to the wisdom of the ages. 

8. A college president arranged for six informal ses- 
sions, held on Sunday evenings in a common room, to 
which interested students might come. Any matter of 
Christian belief might be discussed. A university 
worker arranged a series of noonday luncheons for 
freshmen — Rotary fashion — each week there was a 
ten-minute answer to some problem of faith which 
had been handed in the week before. A pastor in a 
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college town had a series of “ student conversations ” 
around the fireplace in his church; each week some 
matter of philosophical interest was considered with- 
out a formal address. A company of young married 
people gathered once in two weeks, making their own 
programs, inviting specialists to help them with such 
subjects as perplexed them. One week a theologian 
presented his conception of God; another week, an 
educator considered with them the principles of child 
education. In almost every community there come 
times when an “ interest ” group of young people may 
well see themselves through some perplexing subject; 
sometimes it will be through a regularly organized 
class, sometimes the pastor will take the Sunday eve- 
ning group meetings, and in other cases they will 
simply meet without organization and disband when 
they have satisfied themselves with reference to the 
issues which troubled them. 

9. “It is unusual to find a group of advesded uni- 
versity students in which a majority believe in a per- 
sonal God.”2 If this statement represents the com- 


mon situation, the home churches have a large task in ~ 


preparing young people for the experiences of college 
and university. Often, the cooperation of the pastor 
is needed. A series of six sermons on What Can We 
Believe? will often attract a large number of young 
people. If this is followed by an informal evening 
discussion in some “ tower room” or in the pastor’s 
study, there will be even greater gain. These special 
undertakings may be supplemental to all else that is 


2 Edgar S. Brightman, The Problem of God. Methodist 
Book Concern. Used by permission. 
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being done. They will not lure all the young people, 
and the main intention should not be to secure a large 
attendance. Rather, the purpose should be to urge 
the attendance of all who are truly interested, who 
are willing to contribute their best thinking, and who 
will come with open minds. 

10. The pastor or teacher can often make his library 
do excellent service by handing on good books to 
those young people who are interested in reading solid 
matter. For other young people, high-grade tracts 
may have a wholesome influence. Sunday discussions 
may also be based on them. 

11. Increasingly, week-end conferences or retreats 
are becoming a part of the local church program. 
These are sometimes summer conferences in miniature, 
enrolling delegates from several churches. In other 
cases, the young people of a single church go to a 
cottage in the woods or to some secluded spot where 
they may give themselves completely for a day or 
more to some particular phase of Christian thinking 
and experience. The pastor and special leaders from 
the vicinity are invited. It is possible that in a single 
day, with a carefully planned but very informal pro- 
gram, more may be done to help draw together the 
growing convictions of the young people than could 
be accomplished in several weeks by the regular class 
or society process. It is doubtful whether an educa- 
tional plan can accomplish its best results unless it 
makes a place, at natural times and under conditions 
conducive to self-examination and dedication, for 
these opportunities for insight and resolution. 
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PRINTED RESOURCES 


The following references present some of the available ma- 
terials to which members of the training class may be re- 
ferred. Assignments may be made in the light of particular 
interests, such as problems relating to God, prayer, etc. 
Those starred are best adapted to curricular use by young 
people; all the others are valuable for the leader of young 
people. 

* Brown, C. R., Why I Believe in Religion. Macmillan, 
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Brown, W. A., Pathways to Certainty. Scribners, 1930. 
*Curry, Bruce, Jesus and His Cause. Association Press, 1926. 
*Fiske, G. W., Jesus’ Ideals of Living. Abingdon Press, 1922. 
Fosdick, H. E., As I See Religion. Harpers, 1932. 

*Gilkey, J. G., Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt. 

Macmillan, 1931. 

Gray, A. H., Finding God. Long and Smith, 1932. 
*Hill, J. G., Christianity for Today. Abingdon Press, 1926. 
*Irwin, John, What Does It Meanto bea Christian? Abing- 

don Press, 1929. 

*Irwin, John, What Does It Mean to Believe? Abingdon 

Press, 1930. 

Jones, E. Stanley, The Christ of the Mount. Abingdon 

Press, 1931. 
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Macmillan, 1932. 

Nixon, J. W., An Emerging Christian Faith. Harpers, 1930. 
Silver, A. H., Religion in a Changing World. Long and 

Smith, 1930. 

*Soper, E. D., What May I Believe? Abingdon Press, 1927. 
*Stock, H. T., Problems of Christian Youth. Pilgrim Press, 

1927. 
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CHAPTER XI 
LEADERS IN THE MAKING 


The aim of this chapter is to help adult counselors 
appreciate the potential leadership capacities of young 
people, to emphasize the importance of using the ini- 
tiative and ability of young people in the planning 
and execution of the program, and to consider the 
necessity of training older adolescents for adult re- 
sponsibilities in the church. 

IN a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. List the particular qualifications for leadership 
which the young people (individually) in your class 
seem to have. This should be a careful diagnosis of 
interests, skills, etc. 

2. Make a list of all the activities of the “ general 
church ” in which young people have had a share in 
leadership. List other activities in the program of 
the “ general church” for which young people might 
furnish some leadership. 


From the beginners’ department up, there are those 
who show themselves to be “ born leaders.”’ There are 
others who learn easily, some who give themselves un- 
stintedly to every task. Some baffle the adults, be- 
cause they do not seem to “ blossom out,” even though 
they appear to have considerable inner resource. By 
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the time that young people have come through the 
senior department, a considerable amount of special- 
ized leadership has shown itself: the young person who 
will argue every side of every question, the girl who 
always conducts a worship service with skill, the boy 
who is a master of details, the person who is full of 
ideas for socials and is never at a loss when it comes 


* to the leadership of recreation. Some are still a puzzle. 


We may regard them as lacking in initiative, when as 
a matter of fact they may be thinking more earnestly 
than some who speak easily. We may think of them 
as lazy, when they are quick and energetic but re- 
served and averse to the limelight. One of the chief 
duties of the teacher, superintendent, or advisor, in 
every department of church work, is to help to train 
better those who have shown themselves to be leaders, 
and to awaken the interest and draw out the poten- 
tialities of those who have given little indication of 
leadership. 


UsiInG THE LEADERSHIP OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


It is a principle as old as life itself that we learn by 


doing; that skill is better developed in the round of — 
duty than from a mere study of books. At the same | 


time we should not underestimate the guidance which 


may come from the study of theory and the written | 


record of experience. But the program of a class, 
department or society must be an active one. 
1. In the club or society, young people usually act 


as chairmen or leaders of meetings. Most of the 
members take their turns. There may be the occa- | 


| 
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sional exception of a person who has such a distaste 
for this kind of assignment that it should not be urged 
upon him against his will. Such a person may find 
his opportunity to serve in quite a different way. In 
the case of the inexperienced, the adult should seek an 
opportunity for advice and assistance in advance of 
the public appearance. The outline may be coopera- 
tively planned, members of the program committee 
may aid in starting off the discussion, the adult leader 
may unobtrusively offer a discussion lead if the meet- 
ing lags. One experience satisfactorily achieved gives 
confidence, and the neophyte will find the leadership 
of meetings less onerous than he supposed and will 
have the courage to assume other responsibilities. 

2. In the class, individuals and committees of young 
people will have reports of investigations, book re- 
views, summaries of articles and news stories, digests 
of lectures heard, committee proposals. This gives 
them a taste of teaching, and many of them should 
be turning their interest toward the leadership of be- 
ginners or primary children. 

3. The committee or commission plan is one of the 
best means of developing skill and responsibility. 
Committee assignments are to be taken seriously. 
There must be developed a tradition of work faith- 
fully done. Regular and detailed reports should be 
expected, and the adults who are responsible should 
- see to it that these reports are promptly and intelli- 
gently made. It is unethical to appoint committees 
and then to allow the impression to be made that little 
is demanded of them. 

Many organizations have discovered that it is better 
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to have very few permanent or standing committees. 
A wiser plan is to appoint committees to undertake 
particular projects, to require earnest effort during a 
stated period upon this specific task, and to discharge 
the committee as soon as the enterprise is completed. 
This plan has the advantage of concentrating enthusi- 
asm and effort, and also of bringing a larger variety 
of persons together in cooperative undertakings than 
the standing committee arrangement does. 

4. In the make-up of committees, care needs to be 
taken to associate some of the less trained young peo- 
ple with those who have had experience. One of the 
best methods of developing skill is to watch at close 
range the confident leadership of those who have 
achieved, and to be challenged to measure up to the 
accomplishments of those who have a reputation for 
doing good work. Of course, there is likely to be a 
disposition on the part of the “ war horses” to bear 
most of the burden themselves. Often a word of 
caution needs to be spoken to them: they have a re- 
sponsibility for developing the leadership skill of all 
the members of the committee. 

5. We learn by our failures as well as by our suc- 
cesses. The overconfident girl who failed to make the 
hockey team may be spurred by a new determination 
to succeed next time. But there are young people who 
are forever inhibited from attempting to lead again 
if they have made a dismal failure once. The girl who, 
with insufficient advance instruction and counsel, has 
failed as a leader of worship may refuse ever again to 
assume any active participation in worship, although 
she has intellectual and spiritual resources which are 
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needed in that particular phase of the program. The 
adult counselor or teacher, therefore, must be a helper 
before the meeting. 

6. Every activity undertaken has training possibili- 
ties. Whether it be an investigation of the movies of 
a town, or the giving of a picnic for children, or the 
decoration of a church for an Easter pageant, or the 
serving of a supper, those who are engaged in this 
activity are in training for leadership —in general. 
People, after all, become good leaders because they 
have accomplished faithfully a number of specific 
tasks. 

7. The effective superintendent or counselor will 
seek to diagnose each young person, will have either 
a written or a mental record of his skills, his possibili- 
ties, his weaknesses. Over a period of a year or two 
the adult will seek to help each of these young people 
(often without their knowing it) so that they may 
grow into well-rounded citizens. The person who has 
a unique “ feel” for the music and spirit of worship 
may be made responsible for every phase of the pro- 
gram which requires this unusual type of leadership. 
But there is the other angle also to be kept in mind. 
If the person who is a huge success as a director of 
recreation is continuously in the limelight in this de- 
partment of the program, serious harm may be done 
him, either because he may get the impression that 
he is so good that he does not need to study further 
or to consult others, or because in his specialization 
along this line he may be developing an impotence in 
other phases of leadership which may be even more 
important. His monopoly of this responsibility may 
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also prevent the proper training of other recreational 
leaders. : 

Two principles may well be kept in mind: every 
member of a group should have an opportunity for 
self-development and expression, and every member 
should be trained in as many aspects of service as 
practicable. 


TRAINING TEACHERS 


If the church school is to fulfill its high function, the 
choice of leaders must not be left to chance. Every 
religious education committee, or governing board of 
the church school, should have a well-matured plan 
for the selection and training of leaders. Many of 
them are to be chosen from the older membership of | 
the church — business men and mothers whose experi- 
ence and character fit them especially to help in the 
development of the personality of children and young 
people; others should be selected from that group of 
energetic young married people who are not yet over- 
burdened with a multitude of community responsi- 
bilities and who have that resiliency and sympathy 
which are great assets in work with the young; still 
others, in high school and just beyond, should receive 
special training for the religious education of children. 

One of the common disappointments in small towns 
is that promising young people so often move to the 
city just at the age when they might be of great use 
to the local church. Discouraging as this may be, the © 
pastor or superintendent will do well to communicate 
with the leaders of the church in the community to 
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which these young people go; history shows that many 
of the best workers in city churches have won their 
spurs in the small hard-worked church of a village or 
a small town. When young people go away to college, 
the home church should maintain a lively and sensible 
interest in them; if they return to the community 
either during vacations or after graduation, an oppor- 
tunity for leadership should be found for them. 

In projecting a church program for the choice and 
education of leaders of children, the following sugges- 
tions may be considered: 

Study the individuals in the senior and young peo- 
ple’s department with the thought of discovering those 
who may develop the highest leadership qualifications. 
Some of these may serve as assistants, either regularly 
or on special occasions, in the beginners’, primary, or 
junior department. If they are given the status of 
regular assistants, it is well to expect them to attend 
teachers’ meetings and workers’ conferences, provided 
these gatherings concern themselves vitally with mals 
ters of genuine interest and need. 

Include certain courses in the High School Leader- 
ship Course in the curriculum for the senior depart- 
ment. If it seems impossible to make this an integral 
part of the morning program, it may find a place in 
the Sunday evening schedule for a period of weeks. 

Include in the curriculum for older young people 
certain units of the Standard Leadership course.1 One 
church makes this a required course for all young peo- 
ple of eighteen years; another forms a new class of 


1 Consult your denominational Department of Leadership 
Training. 
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members chosen from all young people’s classes and 
calls it a Leadership Group; still another church has 
a special class at 9:15 a.m. for the assistants and ob- 
servers who share the work of the elementary depart- 
ments at 10:15. It is somewhat surprising to find with 
what regularity and interest these young people attend 
this extra early morning class, in view of the late 
social engagements of Saturday night. It is due, in 
part, to the fact that this church has dignified the 
work of teaching by demanding a process of genuine 
training of those who accept responsibility. 

Share in the work of a church or community Stand- 
ard Training School. Both active teachers and those 
in preparation should be enrolled.? | 

Take advantage of the opportunities offered in sum- 
mer conferences. The first year or two of young 
people’s conferences may be devoted largely to back- 
ground and enrichment courses, the type of work which 
prepares more effectively for Christian living. Beyond 
these years, and even during them, those who are to 
work in the lower departments of the church school 
should take some courses in psychology, method, and 
organization in these fields. Those who have organ- 
izational obligations in the young people’s department 
or society should enroll in the appropriate courses.? 

The church which follows the suggestions in the last 
four paragraphs will provide a young person with the 
opportunity of sharing a well-ordered course of train- 
ing on the Standard basis. The units in the church- 
school class, in the church or community training — 


2 Consult the denominational or interdenominational de- — 


partments of Leadership Training. 
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school, and in the summer conference are all recognized 
by credits toward a Standard diploma, provided they 
are approved in advance by the denominational or in- 
terdenominational department of Leadership Training. 
There are also occasional institutes, conventions, and 
lectures which may contribute to the knowledge and 
outlook of the young people. 

Whatever plan is proposed, it will be wise to corre- 
spond with the Department of Leadership Training. 
The Secretary will be able to pass on the experiences 
of other churches and will contribute invaluable guid- 
ance. Every opportunity should also be sought to dis- 
cuss the program with the trained field secretaries of 
the denominations and of the Councils of Religious 
Education. 


Tue STUDENTS IN COLLEGE 


One of the greatest needs of the church is a con- 
secrated and intelligent lay leadership. If the present 
situation is to be improved, we have a right to expect 
that college graduates will assume large leadership in 
the churches to which they belong, and that the 
Christian colleges and the Christian programs in 
connection with state universities shall prepare them 
specifically for this task. The organized plan of the 
Christian forces at institutions of higher learning ought, 
therefore, to include at least such practical elements 
of leadership training as the following: 

Specialized vocational counsel, whereby those who 
are eligible may find their way into the full-time 
service of the church and all others may be led to see 
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their opportunity in lay leadership in church and 
community. 

A presentation of religion from the pulpit, chapel 
platform, in classes, and in informal groups, which 
shall give these young people a clear understanding 
of the meaning of Christianity. 

An experience of worship which shall feed the inner 
life, so that the propelling power of Christianity will 
move them to a selfless expression of the gospel of 
Jesus in church and community life after college. 

A program of service in behalf of social righteous- 
ness which shall send these students into adult re- 
sponsibilities committed to the high purposes of Jesus 
Christ, and shall make them restless and intelligent 
disciples of the Master, imparting his convictions and 
quality of life to children and youth. 

A fellowship with other Christians which shall exalt 
the church as an institution through which the gos- 
pel of Jesus shall be mediated, a central agency which, ~ 
with all its defects, has as significant a contribution 
to make to the future as the disciples of the first cen- 
tury had to make to their day and to succeeding 
centuries. 

A frank facing of the problem of the home church; 
a leadership course for seniors (whether called by that 
name or not, whether a part of the Standard curricu- 
lum or not) which shall help the students to see both 
the weaknesses and values of the church life which 
they shared as children and young people and shall 
challenge them to indicate how the organized pro- 
gram of religion may be more significant. Out of 
such a study should come a reconstruction of the pro- 
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gram of religious education for the local churches, 
with at least a general introduction to the programs 
being developed by national denominational and inter- 
denominational agencies. ‘There will be a need of 
caution, a facing of the realities of backward situa- 
tions, a recognition that the new City of God cannot 
be built in a day, a determination not to be discouraged 
if seemingly insuperable difficulties are placed in the 
way of progress. Such a project might conclude with 
a commitment to the task of religious education 
through the home church. The university pastor or 
the college leader who has gone through this process 
with the students will render a genuine service by 
communicating to the pastors in the communities to 
which the graduates go a sketch of the leadership 
program which has been carried through and by sug- 
gesting the availability of these young adults for par- 
ticular forms of church service. 


Tuer YounGc Marriep PEOPLE 


It is often true that young married people should not 
be included in the organizations composed largely of 
the unmarried. Some less formal organization, which 
may meet on Sunday evening or during the week, is 
often wise. Many of these young adults should be- 
come leaders of boys or girls. But most of them 
need to have their confidence bolstered up; they often 
lack foundation information; most of them require 
some knowledge of pedagogy. Both for the sake of 
the homes into which children are to be born and 
because of the needs of the church-school program, 
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these young married groups may be encouraged to 
study child life in all its phases, particularly with ref- 
erence to religious development. Such a group may 
include all young married people who are willing to 
join, and it should certainly appeal to all teachers and 
prospective leaders of children. Thus, parent and 
church school training may be combined in a single 
program. Since the religious education of children is 
a process which requires the complete cooperation of 
home and church, no better introduction to adult edu- 
cation can be found than this project in child study. 
The department of leadership training, in the denomi- 
nations and in interdenominational councils of religious 
education, will give helpful advice on this subject. 


THE CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


However much control of their own organizations 
young people may have, and whatever place may be 
made for them in the leadership of the church school, 
the church has not done its duty unless it recognizes 
the young people by giving them significant responsi- 
bilities in the organizational make-up of the inclusive 
church itself. Young people should be represented on 
the committee on religious education, on special bodies 
appointed to carry through an every member canvass 
or a school of missions. But this is not enough. 
Young people too often have the idea that the “ church 
itself’? — meaning that part of the organization and 
program not greatly concerned with the Sunday school 
and the young people’s society — is “ run by old people 
for old people.” There are numerous glorious excep- 
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tions in which, even in large churches, young and old 
work together with a clear realization that the church 
is a “ family institution belonging to all of us.” In 
small churches, by necessity, young and old are more 
frequently thrown together in all kinds of common 
activities, and the tendency is for age divisions to be 
less rigidly drawn. But it is far too commonly true, 
that the officialdom of the church is too old; all the 
important offices are held by those past middle age; 
policies are dictated by a few who have the interest 
of religion and the church greatly at heart but who do 
not realize that by their monopoly of leadership they 
are working irreparable injury to their own church 
and are doing equal harm to young people of high- . 
school age and beyond. 

It is a wise rule, that every committee of the church 
shall be made of members who are representative: 
men and women, old and young. Even in areas where 
young people may not be expected to assume full re- 
sponsibility, it is possible to recognize them by select- 
ing such officers as junior deacons. In many other 
activities of the church, it is an excellent plan to have 
young and old serving together. This would be true 
of ushers, of male choirs, of committees preparing for 
the annual meeting, etc. Or, the young people’s or- 
ganization may assume complete responsibility for 
some major meeting, one church-night program dur- 
ing the year, refreshments, program and all. In many 
churches, the young people conduct once a year an 
entire church service, and in several denominations 
the last week in January is given over to an intensive 
program prepared for “ Young People’s Week.” At 
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the age of the older young people, it is less important 
that the departmental lines shall be as closely drawn as 
they were during school years, although the mistake 
must not be made of trying to mix twenty-year-olds 
and fifty-year-olds in a single class or organization, 
unless both groups prefer this. 

Here are these young people, somewhat Janus-faced, 
looking back over the exuberances of their high-school 
days, not belonging any longer with these middle ado- 
lescents, looking ahead to the days of adulthood, and 
not feeling that they quite belong with the graybeards. 
This is one of the times when it is easy to lose young 
people from the church. Much of the enthusiasm and 
leadership which found its vent in departmental com- 
mittees and activities must be related to the program 
of the “ adult church.” They must be interested in the 
regional meetings of the denomination: association, 
synod, or conference. They may represent the church 
at meetings of the councils of religious education. 
They may become aware of the financial obligations | 
of the church and may carry over some of the knowl- 
edge of the missionary outreach which they gained at 
summer conferences. This should mean that, in the 
future, missionary activity become a function of the 
entire adult constituency rather than of a small group, 
organized as a missionary society. Every year there is 
new life available for the body of the church, young 
people trained in active departments and societies eager 
and ready for the same kind of energetic and un- 
standardized service. The church should constantly 
be remade by this young life. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE ADULT A GROWING PERSON 


The aim of this chapter is to face the reader with 
_ his own opportumties and needs in the light of the 
study in which he has participated, and to encourage 
him to plan a program of self-development, by which 
he may better equip himself for his responsibilities as 
a leader of youth, 

In a training class one of the following assignments 
may be made: 

1. As a result of the study of this course and of 


your experience as a leader of young people, make a — 


list of your own needs as a leader. These may include 
such items as elements of personality, quantity and 
quality of preparation, need of information along spe- 
cial lines, etc. 


2. Plan for yourself a program of personal develop- 
ment: “From This Point Forth.” This should be a 


statement presenting a program which you believe you 


actually can carry out during the next few months. 
It is to be submitted to the instructor in the course for 


his evaluation and suggestion. 


3..Check your own qualifications and attainments 


by the use of the two lists on pages 157 and 158 ff. 
We have all had glimpses of the City of God. We 


have cherished dreams of the men and women into — 


154 
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whom our young people may develop. We are de- 
voted to lofty ideals. But we face a practical world. 
And our faith wavers. Our own experience raises 
doubts as to the feasibility of much that we believe 
and desire. We live and work in the realm of hard and 
cruel realities. Are we engaged in a task which gives 
any hope of accomplishment? 

The story of the temptation (Matthew 4:1-11) re- 
minds us that we are not the first to ask such a ques- 
tion. The Master was a realist. But he had an un- 
quenchable faith in his ideals, in the purposes of God, 
in the power of the Father to accomplish that which 
to man seemed impossible. When we turn to the para- 
ble of the soils (Matthew 13:18-23), we may take 
courage from the fact that Jesus understood that ideals 
would be put into common practice only through a long 
and slow process. He was aware that, in his day, the 
task would not be completed. He realized that the dis- 
ciples did not discern the difficulties of their responsi- 
bility. Yet he believed, and toiled, and won a few 
followers who comprehended but a little and practiced 
what they understood with varying degrees of fidelity. 
We are heirs of his labors and are committed as dis- 
ciples to his purposes! 

The first need for the Pouohtful leader is to face 
the realities of the local situation with faith and humil- 
ity and a determination to grow in skillfulness. We 
cannot “ make” Christians by the mere reading of 
Bible verses, by lecturing, by exhortation. We must 
engage cooperatively in a series of useful activities by 
which the principles of Jesus are translated into social 
living and not merely into fleeting ideas. The class 
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session will often be the point of departure; it will 
frequently be a time for report and evaluation. It is 
never a major end in itself. 

This suggests a second means of increasing our effec- 
tiveness. That is, to see the position of church-school 
leadership in its true perspective. There is no task in 
the church more important than that of being a leader 
of young people. This needs to be reiterated, time and 
time again. Let the leader repeat it with prayerful em- 
phasis. He will then see the tragedy of a hasty eleventh 
hour preparation for the Sunday session. He will see 
the injustice of considering this job as only a secondary 
item in a round of crowded church and community ac- 
tivities. He will probably resign some of his other 
positions and will center his efforts in this major 
obligation. , 

In the third place, it may be humbly confessed that 
there are no completely competent guides of young 
people. But it is likewise true that anyone who truly 
aspires to proficiency, who has a reasonable degree of 
intelligence and a large supply of consecration, may 
grow in usefulness and competence. The truly devoted | 
leader will seek means of increasing his knowledge and 
skill. This is an inevitable necessity for a consecrated 
spirit. 


APPRAISING OuR PROGRAM AND LEADERSHIP 


The conscientious adult is constantly reéxamining 
his own work. Now and then, it is well for him to sit 
down with a paper and pencil in hand to ask himself, — 
in detail, just how his program is succeeding. At other — 
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times, it is well to consult the executive group of young 

people, to discuss with them the successes and failures 

of the year. The following suggestions indicate some 
of the points at which the work may be criticized: 

1. Purpose. Have we a clearly defined purpose? If 
so, is it the right one? Do we keep it clearly in 
mind? 

2. Subjects. Do we deal with subjects which interest 
young people, which represent their greatest 
needs, which concern themselves with the great 
issues of present-day life, which help to interpret 
the meaning of the Christian religion? 

3. Methods. Do we use a variety of methods, each 
adapted to the particular subject and occasion? 
Do we employ those methods which best enable 
us to achieve the aims which we have set for our- 
selves? Do we use the active leadership of the 
young people themselves? Do our methods 
“carry through” to a completed process? 

4. Results. What results are apparent in wider in- 
formation, Christian ideals, higher motives, per- 
sonal conduct, social action? What growth in 
leadership skill is apparent among the young 
people? 

In similar manner, the leader may be sanely intro- 
spective concerning his own equipment for leadership. 
The conscientious need to be warned against too much 
_ self-examination, but it is good for all who are in posi- 
tions of responsibility to see both their strong points 
and their weaknesses in perspective. The following list 
of suggestions may be modified or supplemented, or 
it may suggest quite another approach which the indi- 
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vidual leader may make to his own situation. After 
such a study a plan for self-development may be 
charted and followed: 


1. 


10. 


Christian character. Am I earnestly trying to 
make my whole life an expression of the spirit 
of Jesus? 


. Intelligence. Do I make up my mind on the basis 


of facts and not of prejudice? 


. Eagerness to grow. Am I as eager to learn from 


others as I am to have them learn from me? 


. Loyalty to the church. Am I appreciatively and 


actively faithful to the total program of the 
church? 


. Interest in others. Have I shown my personal in- 


terest and regard for those who are members of 
our group, and for others who may become in- 
terested? 


. Friendliness. Am I genuinely friendly to all, not 


intolerant or critical of some, and not merely 
“ professionally ” interested? 


. Sympathetic understanding. DoI try to place my- 


self in the position of each member of my group? 
Do I seek to understand when we disagree? 


. A keen sense of values. Do I distinguish between 


the important and the less important, the serious 
and the trivial? 


. Tolerance plus conviction. Am I rent to sacrifice 


for my beliefs, allowing full liberty to those whose 
convictions are opposed to my own? 

Faith. Do I show ‘my deep confidence in God, in | 
the purposes of Jesus, in myself, and in the young 
people? 


it, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Reliability. Can I always be depended upon to be 
on hand, on time, and to do my very best? 

Patience plus persistence. Do I keep “ eternally 
at it,’’ with a convincing persistence and a good- 
humored patience? | 

A sense of humor free from silliness. Do I laugh 
off the trifling problems? Am I free of the mis- 
take of trying to be funny in the wrong way or 
at the wrong time? 

A sane attitude toward criticism. Am I sparing 
and kind in criticism of others and open-minded 
and receptive to all criticism from others? 

Appreciation. Do I always express appreciation 
of what others have tried to do, without looking 
for praise or adulation from others? 

Cooperation. Do I share my work with others in- 
stead of acting like a “ boss”? 

Self-giving without self-wasting. Do I make 
genuine sacrifices without foolishly wasting my- 
self — by worry, by working too many hours, by 
doing things which should be shared with others? 

Following other leadership. When others lead, do 
I follow as whole-heartedly as I desire my friends 
to follow me? 

Self-effacement without self- shalom enn Am I 
guiltless both in the matter of pushing myself 
forward unduly and of keeping myself “‘ wholly 
out of the picture ”? 

Organizing ability. Do I follow my general ideas 
with a well-considered plan of action which I see 
through (if approved) to its conclusion? 


A third study may be undertaken, when the leader 
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and the group feel completely at home with each other. 
It may consist of discussing two questions: What is a 
good church-school teacher like? and What is a good 
class ike? This may result in a common plan for in- 
creased fidelity and effectiveness of program. Forty- 
one groups of young people were asked the first ques- 
tion by their leaders. No check-lists were provided; 
the members of the classes gave their answers in their 
own language. The six points mentioned more than 
two hundred times were the following: 

(a) Good methods of teaching. 

(b) Knowledge and general information. 

(c) Preparation for the particular session. 

(d) “ Personality.” 

(e) Biblical knowledge, with the ability to make 
“ practical application.” 

({) Character. 


A PrRoGRAM FOR PERSONAL GROWTH 


Life beats against us, from within and without, with 
a wide variety of disturbing experiences. In recent 
years there has been a tendency to identify life and 
religion, at least in definition. But the glib statement 
that “ religion is life’ does not change the fact that 
in the hurry and agitation of the days much of life is 
not religion. Moreover, the educational principle that 
we learn through experience does not guarantee that we 
always learn the right thing, and from the standpoint 
of ideals and of religion it may be pointed out that 
there seems to be much experiencing without learning. 
If the Christian is to make the most of his opportuni- 
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ties, and if the leader of youth is to develop a character 
the impact of which is a Christianizing influence, the 
experiences of life must be selected and not merely 
accepted, guided and controlled and not simply used 
or enjoyed, interpreted and not only undergone. If 
adults purpose that young people shall make and follow 
an intelligent program of living, it is not impertinent 
to suggest that these same adults shall map out and 
adhere to a similar program of cultural and religious 
development for themselves. 

Every leader must be aware of what is going on in 
the world. This involves, in the first place, a keen and 
discerning power of observation. One of the tragedies 
of church leadership is that so many pastors and coun- 
selors are utterly unaware of the changes in social 
ideas and practices that have taken place since the 
days of their youth. They have little conception, be- 
cause of their somewhat restricted and sheltered mode 
of living, of what goes on in homes, at social affairs, 
in college communities, within the consciousness of 
“emancipated ” adolescents. Because, in the class or 
society, there are no hints of sophistication, they take 
it for granted that the relations between boys and 
girls today are about what they were thirty years ago. 
At the other extreme are those adults who see the line 
of parked automobiles beside the river at night, who 
read the newspaper stories of youthful excesses, and 
then jump to the conclusion that there is neither ideal- 
ism nor self-discipline in the younger generation. It 
takes considerable acquaintance with the boys and 
girls of a parish, and a good deal of imagination and 
discrimination, to know exactly what the situation is 
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with regard to the young people of a given class or 
society. 

Some young people live in a narrowly circumscribed 
world. They are ignorant of what is going on outside 
of their own small section of the community. A hasty 
survey of some seven hundred young people, gathered 
in young people’s conferences in five sections of an 
eastern State, indicated that less than twenty per cent 
paid much attention to the newspapers. An even 
smaller number read the serious magazines. It is part 
of the task of the church to lengthen the diameter of 
interest and information, and if this is to be done it 
will be through the intelligent approach of a leader 
who is conversant with world affairs. 

But some of them are widely read, truly informed, 
greatly concerned; others read a great deal but rely | 
upon unauthoritative sources of propaganda. It re- 
quires an alert leader to keep a pace ahead of these 
young people, but the satisfactions are well worth 
the effort. Some who read this page remember how 
twenty years ago, when they were fifteen to eighteen 
years of age, they stood upon street corners late at 
night, solving the Russian problem, discussing the in- 
dustrial clashes, and arguing over race riots. But these © 
matters never came within the purview of the church- 
school class or of the young people’s society, even 
though these same young people were leaders in these 
organizations. These subjects had “nothing to do 
with the lesson” or were unrelated to the “ topic for 
tonight.” There was no intimation that the teacher 
had any interest in such themes or that they were re- 
lated to the program of the Christian church. 
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This suggests the need of a scheduled program of 
reading. Unless we plan for it, reading will get but 
the remnants of our time and strength. And unless 
we plan to read the things which are most worth while, 
we shall waste considerable time on the non-essentials. 
But what is of real value? Few of us are truly ac- 
quainted with the contents and real meaning of the 
Bible; a fresh approach to it is a perennial need. A 
leader of young people will find it profitable to study 
the best book of the year on methods of religious edu- 
cation within the adolescent field, and to read the 
most reliable recent interpretations of teen-age life. 
We must know of the most substantial contributions in 
the realm of ethics and the entire field of social prob- 
lems must be scanned; when we deal with any specific 
issue, we must seek to have trustworthy information 
in great abundance. Biography furnishes us with much 
of our noblest inspiration and is directly usable in the 
class or society curriculum. And what shall we say 
of fiction? Hundreds of mediocre or trashy volumes 
are printed each year, but a few excellent novels come 
from the presses each season. Good fiction is both a 
resource for the leader and a point of sea tari for the 
class or society program. 

It is no easy matter to make our selections. Even 
those who have the most time and the best libraries 
near at hand find it a problem to know what to read. 
The librarian is often the best source of information. 
Most of the denominational magazines print book 
reviews and notes which are helpful. The “shop 
magazines ” or “ professional journals ” review in more 
detail the books which are of especial value to young 
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people’s leaders. At least four publications of this type 
deserve the attention of teachers and counselors: The 
International Journal of Religious Education, Re- 
ligious Education,” the denominational young people’s 
or leadership journal, and the general church magazine 
of the denomination. 

As indicated in the preceding chapter, there should 
be a well-planned program of training for the teachers 
in a church. Regular teachers’ meetings which deal 
with significant problems of the parish life, reading 
clubs in which each member studies a dozen books a 
year and pays the price of a single volume, church and 
community leadership schools, and summer conference 
attendance — these are means by which the leaders 
may keep themselves alert with reference to the de- 
velopments in the field of religious education. It is 
pathetically true that those who most need leadership 
training are the ones who are usually deaf to all at- 
tempts to interest them in any of these proposals. As 
soon as it is at all practicable, every church should 
develop a minimum standard for teachers. One of the 
requirements would be that a certain amount of for- 
mal training would be demanded of every active worker 
each year. This demand is not absurd, even though in 
the present state of the churches it may seem difficult 
to enforce. If the public school teachers, already much 
better trained than our average church-school leaders, 
must each year participate in some form of institute 
work, it is not unreasonable to insist that the leaders 
in the church school, who deal with life at its most 
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crucial points, shall also be in a continuous process of 
education. It should indeed be unnecessary to speak 
of requirements; a religious attitude toward the whole 
field of Christian education should produce a sense 
of humility and an aspiration toward greater com- 
petence which would show itself in eager interest in 
any form of approved leadership training. 

There is a central element of growth which cannot 
be described or charted. It is a phase of Christian 
living which is not unique to the teacher or counselor. 
It is what theologians of another day called “ growth 
in grace.” It is what psychologists would speak of as 
“ integration of personality.” It is akin to what Paul 
writes of in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
to that which is emphasized in Philippians 4:8 f. Ref- 
erence has frequently been made to the fact that the 
chief method of Christian education is the friendly 
and sympathetic and intelligent impact of personality 
upon personality. Book learning, pedagogical skill, 
fiery, prophetic passion — these are not enough, al- 
though highly important. A life filled with apprecia- 
tion of the goodness of God, sympathetic toward all 
and patient with all, humble and yet confident, docile 
but daring, opposed to all evil and yet forgiving all 
evil-doers — this, now, as in the day of the prophets 
and of Jesus, is the hope of the world. 

Such inner strength and power come not alone 
through much study. Even to place the emphasis upon 
the quality of our reading rather than upon the quan- 
tity ig not enough. We need to recover the art of 
meditation, contemplation, appreciative interpretation. 
It would help us all if we were to allow ourselves to be 
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influenced more frequently by the esthetic, to put 
ourselves under the spell of music and pictures that 
speak to the soul instead of fretting the nerves. The 
tempo of life must be reduced; we must attune our 
hearts and ears and eyes to catch and appropriate the 
messages which come from God. Efficiency in Chris- | 
tian living will never come solely through a ceaseless 
round of exhausting activity, no matter how high the 
goal toward which it is directed. In every leader’s life 
there must be a place for meditation, prayer, worship. 
The religious prophets of our time speak not for them- 
selves but for God. It was not without hours of prayer- 
ful meditation that the compelling convictions of 
Schweitzer and Kagawa were forged. Their self- 
abandon for the sake of others, their self-forgetfulness 
in behalf of principle and cause grow out of a sharing 
of life with their neighbors and of communion with 
their God. He who ministers in the name of Jesus 
must have fellowship with him, not only where life 
surges with destructive social force but also in the 
quiet places. He who would give himself in helpful- 
ness to others must make sure that he is developing a 
self worth giving. / 
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